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Journalism’s 
top  award 
times  three 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
meritorious  public  service 

To  The  Des  Moines  Register  for 
stories  by  Jane  Schorer  about 
a  rape  victim,  prompting  a  national 
examination  of  the  practice  of  not 
identifying  such  victims. 


{EDkYCOUMBIAUI 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
national  reporting 

To  Rochelle  Sharpe  and  Marjie 
Lundstrom  whose  Gannett  News 
Service  stories  disclosed  that 
hundreds  of  child-abuse  deaths 
go  undetected  each  year. 


We  salute  them  all: 
Gannett’s 
quality  journalists 
providing 
quality  journalism 
for  our  readers. 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
editorial  cartooning 

To  Jim  Borgman  of  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  for  pinpoint-sharp  cartoons 
on  local,  national  and  international 
subjects. 


The  Chief  Award  goes  annually  to  the  Best- Written  Hearst  Community 
Newspaper.  It  recognizes  the  newspaper  that  has  performed  with  consistent 
excellence  throughout  the  year. 


The  Beaumont 
Enterprise  is  people, 
people  who  stay  close 
to  the  community  and 
the  concerns  of  readers. 

Whether  it’s 
coverage  of  elections, 
floods,  crime  and 
football  or  multipart 
special  projects 
examining  racial 
prejudice  in  the 
community  and 
highlighting  the 
different  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  that 
make  up  the 
readership,  the 
Enterprise  staff  comes 
through. 

The  people  of  the 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
make  excellence  a  daily 
event  for  readers  in 
Southeast  Texas.  Some 
of  our  associates  who 
contributed  to  the 
winning  of  this  award: 
Front,  from  left,  Joe 
Rutland,  John  Kanelis; 
second  row,  Kenton 
Brooks,  Tracy 
Lehmann,  Susan 
Borreson;  back  row, 
Steve  Ford,  Jane 
McBride,  Joe  Heiling. 


Beaumont  Enterprise 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

Beaumont,  Tx. 


We’ve  made  E&P’s  classifieds 
even  better  with  our  new — 

E&P _ _ _ 

SERVICE 

The  newspaper  industry's  24  hour  phone  resume  hotline 
YOU'RE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  HIRING  PROCESS! 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  inconvenient  telephone  calls.  Gone  are  the  days  of 
uncomfortable  and  time-consuming  interviews.  The  E«feP  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
SERVICE  is  an  automated  audiotex  telephone  feature  that  allows  you  to  use 
a  simple  touch-tone  phone  to  review  applicants  and  schedule  interviews. 


E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

•  Enables  applicants  to  respond  to  your  E&P  Help  Wanted  ad 
24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

.  _ • _ _ I _ I  A.I _ _ i: _ ^  . 
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to  answer  applicant  phone  calls. 


resumes 


Helps  you  to  fill  a  vacant  position  faster. 

Eliminates  the  response  delay  of  the  U.S.  mail  and  the  restrictions 
of  9  to  5  working  hours. 


TWO  WEEKS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 

Place  your  “Help  Wanted”  ad  in  the  May  4th  and  May  1 1th  issues  of  E&P 
and  you  can  receive  the  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  free! 

Simply  pay  your  normal  per  line  or  display  ad  rate,  including  four  lines 
for  the  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  logo,  and  we  will  waive 
the  $25.00  service  charge. 

CALL  NOW  TO  SIGN  UP  FOR  THE  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE! 
PHONE:  (212)  675-4380  FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

FOR  A  FREE  RECORDED  DEMONSTRATION  CALL  (212)  230-2225 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  — 

at  your  service  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
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APRIL 

19>20 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Ciassified  Advertising  Conference,  Bay 
Valley  Resort,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

24-26— Pennsyivania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association/Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers’  Association,  Display  Advertising  Conference, 
Atherton  Hilton,  State  College,  Pa. 

26— Arizona  First  Amendment  Conference.  Arizona  State  University. 

26-28 — National  Institute  for  Advanced  Reporting,  Conference  on  Computer- 
Assisted  Journalism,  Indiana  University-Purdue  University,  India¬ 
napolis. 

28-5/1 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Spring  Meeting 
and  Conference,  Seacrest  Resort  &  Conference  Center,  Falmouth, 
Mass. 


MAY 

1-2 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Circulation  Conference,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Lansing,  Mich. 

3-5— Virginia  Press  Association,  Advertising  Conference,  Falls  Church 
Marriott,  Va. 

5-8 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

5- 8— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Advertising  Financial  Manage¬ 

ment  Conference,  Walt  Disney  World  Dolphin,  Orlando,  Fla. 

6- 8 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

15-18 — Association  of  Free  Community  Papers.  Annual  Convention  and 
Exhibition,  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15- 17— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Confer¬ 

ence  on  Newspaper  in  Education  and  Literacy,  Fairmont  Hotel,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

16- 18 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  &  Marketing  Executives,  Spring 

Conference,  Jupiter  Beach  Hilton,  Jupiter,  Fla. 

17- 18 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Advertising  Conference  &  Awards 

Ceremony,  Sheraton  Imperial  Hotel,  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 
19-22— International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Spring  Conference, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

19-22— International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  International  Con¬ 
ference,  Orlando,  Fla. 

1 9-23 — American  Society  for  T raining  and  Development,  Annual  Conference 
&  Exposition,  San  Francisco  Marriott  Hotel. 

SeminarslWorkshopsICIinics 

APRIL 

21-24 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Compensation  and 
Benefits  Workshops,  Marriott  Hotel  City  Center,  Denver,  Colo. 
21-25 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program  for 
Newspapers  Under  75,000,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

25-27— The  Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Holiday  Inn 
Woodlawn,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

25-26 — Science  Writers  Workshop,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Bethesda,  Md 

25- 28 — Education  Writers  Association,  National  Seminar,  Omni  San  Diego 

Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

26- 28 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  “Improving  Your  Opinion  Pages”  Semi¬ 

nar,  Holiday  Inn  Riverfront,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

29-30 — Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center,  “Newsroom  Technology:  The 
Next  Generation,”  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

29-5/3 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Management  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Newspaper  Technology  Seminar,  ANPA  Headquarters, 
Reston,  Va. 


MAY 

3-5 — The  Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Nuclear  Prolifera¬ 
tion:  The  Shifting  Focus  of  the  Nuclear  Debate  in  the  1990s”  Semi¬ 
nar,  The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

5-10 — Poynter  Institute,  Writing  &  Editing  Seminar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
5-11 — American  Press  Institute.  Managing  Editors  (75,000-plus  circulation) 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 
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The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


National  Headliner  Club  Awards.  The  National  Head¬ 
liner  Club  Awards,  sponsored  by  the  Press  Club  of  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  N.J.,  announced  this  year’s  winners.  The  winners, 
selected  from  over  1 ,200  entries,  were:  Best  of  Show:  Jane 
Schorer,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  “One  Woman’s 
Story’’;  Outstanding  News  Reporting,  circulation  50,0(X): 
James  Rosenthal,  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  “Jail  Cell  Death’’; 
Outstanding  News  Reporting,  circulation  50,000-150,000: 
David  Postman,  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  News,  “Secret 
Partners”;  Outstanding  News  Reporting,  circulation 
150,000:  Jane  Schorer,  Des  Moines  Register,  “One 
Woman’s  Story”;  Consistently  Outstanding  Local  Inter¬ 
est  Column:  Linda  Gillin  Griffin,  the  Houston  Chronicle-, 
Consistently  Outstanding  on  one  subject:  Howard  Rosen¬ 
berg,  Los  Angeles  Times,  television;  Consistently  Out¬ 
standing  Editorial  Cartooning:  Jim  Borgman,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Outstanding  Spot  News  Photography:  Allen  E. 
Home,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer,  Outstanding 
Feature  Photography:  John  H.  White,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times-,  Outstanding  Sports  Photography:  David  Z.  Einsel, 
Houston  Chronicle;  Consistently  Outstanding  Sports 
Writing:  Bill  Utterback,  Pittsburgh  Press;  Consistently 
Outstanding  Features  Writing:  Art  Harris,  Washington 
Post;  Outstanding  Investigative  Reporting:  Dianna  Mar- 
den,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  “Cumberland  Farms  Fir¬ 
ings”;  Outstanding  Public  Service,  Orange  County 
(Calif.)  Register,  “Women’s  Prison”  Series. 

News  Syndicate  winners  were:  Outstanding  Coverage 
of  major  news  event:  Cox  Newspapers,  “Gulf  Build-up,” 
Joseph  Albright  and  Marcia  Kunstel;  Consistently  Out¬ 
standing  Feature  Writing:  Lisa  Faye  Kaplan,  Gannett 
News  Service;  Outstanding  Spot  News  Photography, 
Greg  English,  AP;  Outstanding  Feature  Photography,  Joe 
Marquette,  UPI;  Outstanding  Sports  Photography,  David 
Caulkin,  AP. 
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MAN  Roland  ofifeet  presses 
will  print  better  for 
less  money. 


Gannetl's  new  Mediaman  Press  for  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal  in  final  assembly  at  our  newly  expanded 
facility  in  Middlesex,  New  Jersey. 


And  we’ll  prove  it  by  running 

your  papa: 

Choosing  the  Right  OHset  Press  for  Your 
Market. 

Considering  a  new  offset  press? 

Now,  you  can  have  answers  to  important  questions 
before  you  buy  your  new  press.  Questions  like,  will  this  new 
press  help  me  retain  existing  retail  clients?  Or  add  new 
ones?  Will  1  be  able  to  lure  new  readers?  How  will  this  press 
effect  the  financial  operations  of  my  newspaper? 

MAN  Roland  can  provide  you  with  the  answers 
to  these  questions-and  a  lot  more-at  absolutely  no  cost  to 
you.  Just  take  advantage  of  our  Test  Program. 

First,  we’ll  print  sample  pages  from  your  existing 
negatives  or  original  art.  This  way,  you’ll  have  an  objective 
measure  against  the  quality  of  your  current  product-or  our 
competitors’ .  We  know  you’ll  be  more  impressed  with  a 
MAN  Roland  product. 

Discover  How  MAN  Roland  Presses  Can  Benefit 
Your  Newspaper. 

Take  your  sample  newspaper  to  your  readers  and 

Helping  you  make  the  ri^ht  decision. 


Bfwry  Dimension  in  PtM." 

Newspaper  Press  Division  333  Cedar  Avenue  Middlesex,  New  jersey  08846 
908469-6600  Fax;  908  469-8946 


advertisers  and  use  their  feedback  to  help  you  determine 
your  newspaper’s  future. 

We’ll  also  provide  you  with  a  computerized  eco¬ 
nomic  model  specially  designed  for  your  newspaper,  so 
you’ll  know  what  impact  your  new  press  will  have  on  your 
newspaper’s  operations. 

Maximum  Color  Flexibility 

MAN  Roland’s  Mediaman  offset  presses  in  both 
tower  and  non-tower  configurations  provide  maximum 
color  flexibility  with  the  sharpest  reproduction  available 
from  any  manufacturer.  You  get  a  combination  of  color 
positioning  and  paging  capabilities  at  price/performance 
ratios  never  before  seen  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

With  the  ever-expanding  challenges  of  electronic 
media,  you  need  to  keep  your  paper  bright,  colorful  and 
more  inviting  than  ever.  MAN  Roland  will  provide  you 
with  the  tools  and  know-how  to  make  your  paper  more 
competitive  today  and  tomorrow. 

For  complete  details  on  the  test  offer,  call 
1-800-626-4420. 


ei991  MAN  Roland  Inc 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Pubiisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


The  Great  Mail  Fraud 

James  Bovard,  as  associate  policy  analyst  for  the  Cato  Institute, 
recently  wrote  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  that  the  Post  Office  claims 
for  “on-time  delivery”  constitutes  “The  Great  Mail  Fraud.” 

The  “four-cent  hike  in  stamp  prices  will  help  finance  the  greatest 
intentional  mail  slowdown  in  U.S.  history.  The  average  first-class 
letter  now  takes  22%  longer  to  reach  its  destination  than  in  1969,”  he 
wrote. 

The  postal  service  used  to  claim  first-class  mail  overnight  service 
within  a  100-  to  150-mile  radius.  Now  the  standards  have  been 
reduced  to  a  50-mile  radius  which  permits  the  service  to  cook  the 
books  and  claim  it  has  a  high  rate  of  meeting  its  standards. 

Any  publication  that  uses  second-class  mail,  and  E&P  is  one  of 
them,  is  finding  it  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  maintain 
delivery  standards  to  its  customers.  Complaints  of  delivery  delays 
are  multiplying  even  though  publication  deadlines  have  not  changed. 

Furthermore,  delivery  of  mail  to  offices  in  major  cities  has  also 
suffered.  For  instance,  it  used  to  be  customary  for  mail  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  to  offices  in  New  York  City  around  nine  a.m.  every  day.  Today 
delivery  time  varies  from  10:30  to  11:30  a.m. 

Users  of  the  postal  service  are  continually  asked  to  pay  more  and 
more  for  less  and  less  service.  As  Mr.  Bovard  wrote:  “The  American 
people  no  longer  need  a  monopoly  that  appears  more  interested  in 
storing  letters  than  in  delivering  them.” 

All  of  which  has  spurred  the  use  of  Fax  machines  and  sparked 
interest  in  and  the  development  of  alternative  delivery  systems. 
Some  newspapers  are  interested  in  the  latter.  Others  will  be.  Maybe 
some  vigorous  competition  like  this  from  the  private  sector  will 
prompt  the  postal  service  to  try  to  regain  its  once  proud  reputation 
reflected  in  its  slogan:  “Neither  rain,  nor  sleet,”  etc. 


yOTs  and  health 

The  recently  reported  study  by  the  National  Institute  of  Occupa¬ 
tional  Safety  and  Health  (E&P,  March  23,  Page  40)  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  video  display  terminals  and 
their  possible  impact  on  the  health  of  the  operators.  In  this  case  it 
found  no  significant  difference  in  miscarriage  rates  between  women 
who  spend  much  or  all  of  their  work  time  before  VDTs  and  women 
who  do  not.  Another  more  lengthy  study  is  being  done  on  the  subject 
by  researchers  at  New  York  City’s  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine. 

It  is  important  that  these  and  other  studies  be  made  to  find  out 
whether  some  health  problems  may  be  caused  by  radiation  or 
whether  these  concerns  are  caused  by  fear  of  the  unknown.  Some 
local  governments  have  rushed  unneeded  legislation  into  law  setting 
standards  and  governing  the  use  of  VDTs.  In-depth  studies  are 
needed. 

USA  Today  deserves  credit  for  taking  the  leadership  in  the  indus¬ 
try  and  inviting  NIOSH  into  its  plant  to  make  the  study  among  its 
women  staffers. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March.  1892: 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 
29,  1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  security 
has  not  been 
a  priority 

Your  writer  Tony  Case  misses  the 
mark  when  he  writes  in  your  Jan.  26 
issue,  “Historically,  security  at  large 
metropolitan  newspapers  has  been  a 
priority  .  . 

Security  measures  are  phenomena 
only  of  the  last  generation.  In  my 
youth  in  St.  Louis,  the  presses  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  ran  at  street  level 
behind  glass  windows  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  passersby.  In  my  adopted 
state  of  Oregon,  the  first  time  any 
security  appeared  at  the  state’s 
largest  newspaper,  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  was  at  the  advent  of  a 
union  strike.  In  small-town  Oregon, 
our  concept  of  security  today  is  lock¬ 
ing  the  office  door  at  night. 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

The  first  real  test  of  voluntary  cen¬ 
sorship  arose  as  the  press  generally 
complied  with  an  official  request  for 
secrecy  on  British  warships  arriving 
in  the  U.S.  to  repair  battle  damage. 
The  battleship  Malaya  docked  in  New 
York  and  was  plainly  visible  to  thou¬ 
sands.  The  crew  was  given  shore 
leave  and  sailors  were  easily  identi¬ 
fied  in  Times  Square. 

President  Roosevelt  spoke  criti¬ 
cally  of  those  newspapers  that  pub¬ 
lished  the  news.  In  defense,  those 
editors  said  the  battleship  in  New 
York  harbor  was  no  more  a  secret 
than  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Ik  !|>  * 

Following  Secretary  Ickes’  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press  after  Roosevelt’s  re- 
election  in  spite  of  opposition  from  a 
majority  of  daily  newspapers, 
Michael  Gorman,  editor  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  received  replies 
from  1,212  newspapers  showing  that 
74%  of  the  communities  in  the  coun¬ 
try  followed  the  election  advice  of 
their  local  newspapers. 

Ik  Ik 

The  hand-carved  oak  desk  at  which 
Joseph  Pulitzer  worked  as  editor  of 
the  New  York  World  was  given  to  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia 
University  by  James  Wright  Brown, 
president  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  who 
had  acquired  it  from  F*ulitzer’s  sons. 


Case’s  viewpoint  is  troubling  and 
raises  fundamental  questions.  Is  there 
a  permanent  future  for  a  journalism 
that  exists  huddled  in  bunkers  behind 
guards  sending  out  periodic  patrols  to 
gather  intelligence  in  a  world  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  hostile? 

Bob  Van  Leer 

(Van  Leer  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Curry  County  Reporter  in  Gold 
Beach,  Ore.) 

Unions  do 
not  favor 
goofing  off 

As  both  a  rewriteman  and  enter¬ 
prise  reporter  who  consistently  pro¬ 
duces  more  than  a  story  a  day, 
including  obituaries,  and  as  a  union 
president,  I  endorse  almost  all  of  Tom 
Winship’s  ideas  for  lighting  fires  in 
the  newsroom. 

I  take  mild  exception  to  his  sug¬ 
gesting  the  changes  wait  until  the 
union  guy  is  looking  the  other  way. 
We,  after  all,  have  as  much  a  vested 
interest  in  the  quality  and  success  of 
our  papers  as  anyone  else  does,  and, 
in  fact,  the  Newspaper  Guild  at  many 
newspapers  is  more  responsible  for 
progress  than  management  is. 

May  I  add  a  couple  more  sugges¬ 
tions  to  achieve  more  accountability 
and  more  newsroom  joie  de  vivre:  pay 


the  producing  reporters  what  they  are 
really  worth,  and  for  every  minute  an 
editor  spends  in  a  meeting  with 
another  editor,  make  him/her  spend  at 
least  a  half-minute  actually  talking  to 
a  reporter  about  what  he  or  she  is 
doing,  what  he  or  she  wants  to  do,  and 
what  actually  is  happening  out  on  the 
street. 

Larry  D.  Hatheld 

(Hatfield  is  international  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  the  Newspaper  Guild,  and  presi¬ 
dent,  Northern  California  Newspaper 
Guild.) 


Delighted 

As  a  longtime  subscriber  to  your 
magazine,  I  was  delighted  to  see 
Thomas  Winship’s  column,  “The 
New  Curmudgeon,’’  make  its  appear¬ 
ance. 

During  his  lengthy  tenure  as  editor 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  Mr.  Winship 
took  that  paper  to  its  highest-ever 
performance  levels.  What  appeals  to 
me  most  about  his  writing  is  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  direct  as  sharp  an  eye  at  the 
world  inside  a  newsroom  as  he  does  at 
the  world  beyond  it,  maybe  even 
sharper. 

Russel  Pergament 

(Pergament  is  publisher  of  the 
Weekly  Tab  in  Boston.) 


PageUp 
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Meeting  the 
Challenge 


Huntsville,  The  Most  Affluent  Market  in  Alabama 


Huntsville  News 

Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


The  Huntsville  Times  and  Huntsville  News, 
institutions  in  the  community  for  decades, 
are  preparing  to  move  into  the  next 
century  and  to  continue  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  area  we  serve. 

With  the  installation  of  a  new  TKS  press 
and  expanding  our  distribution  center  we 
are  bringing  a  larger,  sharper  newspaper 
package  to  our  readers  doorstep. 

We  are  meeting  the  challenge  and  an¬ 
swering  the  needs  of  the  times. 


The  Greater  Huntsville  Market,  sprawling 
across  the  North  Central  edge  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
markets  in  the  U.S.  today. 


The  “new”  Huntsville  was  spawned  in  the 
development  and  expansion  of  it's  huge 
NASA  space  facility.  The  challenge  of 
going  beyond  “outer-space”  keeps  tliis 
rich  marketplace  growing  with  a  trained 
high-tech  talent  pool.  A1  market  indices 
are  prime  and  positive. 


EtP 


April  13, 1991 


Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


75th  annual  Pulitzer  Prize  winners 

Record-setting  year  for  women  and  the  New  York  Times; 
human  suffering-type  stories  and  photos  dominate  the  awards 


By  Debra  Gersh 

and  Tony  Case 

It  was  a  record-setting  Pulitzer 
Prize  year  for  both  women  and  the 
New  York  Times. 

Of  the  25  winners  this  year,  1 1  were 
women,  beating  the  previous  high  of 
seven  back  in  1983.  Usually  women 
win  an  average  of  only  three  or  four 
Pulitzers  a  year,  according  to  Pulitzer 
board  secretary  Robert  Christopher. 

Further,  in  past  years,  half  or  more 
of  the  women  winners  were  in  the 
music  and  letters  categories,  while 
this  year  eight  of  the  1 1  women  win¬ 
ners  were  in  the  journalism  classifica¬ 
tions. 

Not  only  were  women  writers  big 
winners,  but  the  story  of  a  woman  — 
a  rape  victim  who  had  come  forward 
and  asked  that  her  name  be  used  in  a 
series  of  articles  —  brought  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  for  Public  Service  reporting  to  the 
Des  Moines  Register. 

The  New  York  Times’  two 
Pulitzers  —  for  beat  reporting  and 
international  reporting  —  gives  the 
paper  a  record-setting  63  awards,  i 
This  is  also  the  fourth  year  in  a  row 
the  Times  has  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
international  reporting,  another  ^ 
record.  In  fact,  no  one  has  ever  won 
four  times  in  a  row  in  any  category. 

The  Washington  Post  also  took  two 
Pulitzers  this  year  —  one  for  interna¬ 
tional  reporting  and  the  other  for 
commentary  —  both  of  which  fea¬ 
tured  articles  and  columns  about  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Christopher  noted  that  there  were 
“not  a  huge  number”  of  entries  fea¬ 
turing  writing  from  and  about  the  Gulf 
for  the  1990  awards  “because  the  bulk 
of  the  action  had  hapnened  after  the 
new  year,  but  we  expect  there  to  be  a 
lot  next  year.” 

The  75th  annual  Pulitzer  Prizes  in 
journalism,  letters,  drama  and  music 
were  announced  April  9  at  the  Colum- 


SHE'S  WON  A  PULITZER!  Marjie 
Lundstrom  shouts  as  she  gets  the 
news  that  she  will  share  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  national  reporting. 
Lundstrom  and  fellow  Gannett  News 
Service  reporter  Rochelle  Sharpe 
wrote  on  child  abuse-related  deaths 
that  are  undetected  due  to  er¬ 
rors  by  medical  examiners.  Lunds¬ 
trom,  who  left  Gannett,  is  currently 
a  reporter  for  the  Sacramento  Bee 
where  she  was  working  when  she 
received  the  news. 

AP  LoserPhoto 
Photo  by  Lois  Bernstein,  Socromento  Bee 

bia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  in  Manhattan.  Each  prize 
carries  with  it  $3,000,  except  for  the 
public  service  winner,  who  receives  a 
gold  medal. 

The  journalism  winners  and  final¬ 
ists  in  each  category  follow. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

For  a  five-part  series  by  Jane 
Schorer  about  a  woman  who  had  been 
raped,  chronicling  in  diary  form  the 
woman’s  ordeal  from  the  time  of  the 
attack  through  the  trial,  the  Des 
Moines  Register  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  Gold  Medal  for  Public 
Service. 

What  made  the  Register  series  so 


unusual  was  that  it  named  the  rape 
victim,  a  practice  that,  according  to 
the  board,  “prompted  widespread  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  traditional  media 
practice  of  concealing  the  identity  of 
rape  victims.” 

According  to  Schorer,  staffers  at 
the  paper  were  at  first  worried  about 
reaction  to  the  story,  but  they  were 
“pleasantly  surprised  at  the  positive 
response  from  the  readers.” 

Although  this  was  not  the  first  time 
a  rape  victim  had  had  the  chance  to 
tell  her  story  in  print,  it  quickly  gained 
national  attention. 

“I’d  like  to  think,  though,  that  for 
the  first  time  the  public  proved  to  be 
witling  to  listen,”  Schorer  noted. 
“I’ve  learned  from  other  people  that 
rape  victims  have  worked  long  and 
hard  [to  help  other  victims].  Part  of 
me  is  uncomfortable  about  the  recog¬ 
nition  we’ve  received  because  of  the 
many  people  who  have  worked  so  hard 
for  victims’  services.” 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  this 
category  were  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
for  a  series  by  David  Freed  on  the 
impact  of  the  high  crime  rate  on  the 
city’s  criminal  justice  system,  which 
prompted  immediate  steps  toward 
reform;  and  the  Star  Tribune,  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  a  series 
examining  race  relations  and  racial 
attitudes  in  the  state,  including  those 
prevailing  at  the  newspaper  itself. 

Nominating  jurors  in  this  category 
were:  Joseph  Lely  veld,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  the  New  York  Times,  chairman; 
Diane  Graham,  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Des  Moines  Register;  Robert 
J.  Haiman,  president,  the  Poynter 
Institute  for  Media  Studies,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.;  Clarence  Page,  edi¬ 
torial  writer/columnist,  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  and  Frank  O.  Sotomayor, 
editor,  Nuestro  Tiempo  section,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


Pulitzers 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


SPOT  NEWS 

The  staff  of  the  Miami  Herald  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Spot 
News  reporting  for  its  articles  profil¬ 
ing  a  local  cult  leader  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  and  their  links  to  several  area  mur¬ 
ders. 

Executive  editor  Doug  Clifton 
explained  that  the  stories  came  about 
after  reporters  and  editors  had  heard 
“countless  tales  of .  .  .  alleged  crimi¬ 
nal  behavior,  violence,  intimidating 
people  to  collect  money  ....  Curi¬ 
ous  reporters  began  digging.” 

He  cited  the  “dogged,  manic, 
driven  reporting  by  Sydney  Freed- 
berg.  This  is  her  second  Pulitzer,  and 
she  was  supported  by  13  other  report¬ 
ers.” 

Freedberg  shared  the  Pulitzer  for 
Public  Service  in  1982  with  another 
reporter  from  the  Detroit  News, 
where  she  worked  at  the  time,  for 
stories  exposing  Navy  cover-ups  of 
the  circumstances  of  shipboard 
deaths. 

The  Herald’s  winning  articles  led  to 
an  investigation  and  then  indictments 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gener¬ 
al’s  office. 

The  suspects  are  currently  on  trial 
in  Florida. 

Clifton  noted  he  felt  “especially 
good”  about  the  win  because  he  had 
only  recently  become  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  He  added,  however,  “I’m  espe¬ 
cially  pleased  for  Janet  Chusmir,  who 
I  replaced  when  she  died  suddenly 


Des  Moines  Register  reporter 
Jane  Schorer  smiles  after  hanging 
up  the  telephone  after  being  noti¬ 
fied  that  o  series  of  stories  on  a  rape 
cose  she  hod  written  earned  the 
paper  a  Gold  Medal  for  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Pulitzer  contest.  Behind 
Schorer  ore  Mike  Wegner  (left), 
who  edited  the  series;  Dove  Peter¬ 
son,  photographer;  Bob  Show, 
features  editor;  and  Gary  Miller, 
director  of  photography. 


Miami  Herald  city  desk  reporter 
Sydney  Freedberg  (center)  gets  a 
congratulatory  hug  from  fellow 
staffer  Charisse  Grant  in  the  news¬ 
room  after  learning  the  Herald  had 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  spot  news 
reporting.  Freedberg  was  the  lead 
reporter  for  a  series  on  a  local  cult 
leader. 

AAiomi  Herald  photo  by  Bill  Frokes 
AP  loserPhoto 

last  year.  She  would  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  ecstatic  over  this.” 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  this 
category  were  the  staff  of  the  Detroit 
News  for  its  comprehensive  coverage 
of  the  collision  of  two  jets  at  the  city’s 
Metropolitan  Airport;  and  the  staff  of 
New  York  Newsday  for  its  detailed 
coverage  of  a  Bronx  social  club  fire 
that  had  been  caused  by  arson  and 
claimed  87  lives. 

Nominating  jurors  in  this  category 
were:  H.  Brandt  Ayers,  editor  and 
publisher,  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star, 
chairman;  Tad  Bartimus,  special  cor¬ 
respondent,  the  Associated  Press; 
James  N.  Crutchfield,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal;  James  P.  Herman,  editor,  the 
Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record  Eagle; 
and  Don  Flores,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Gannett  West,  Reno,  Nev. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Investigative 
Reporting  was  awarded  to  Joseph  T. 
Hallinan  and  Susan  M.  Headden  of 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  for  their 
series  on  medical  malpractice  across 
the  state. 

The  three-part  series  and  follow-up 
articles  were  the  result  of  a  year  of 
research,  explained  Hallinan.  The 
series  uncovered  two  basic  points; 
that  a  small  group  of  doctors  were 
repeatedly  found  to  have  committed 
medical  malpractice  with  no  punish¬ 
ment;  and  that  victims  of  malpractice 
often  have  to  wait  years  for  compen¬ 
sation,  which  is  among  the  lowest  in 
the  country. 

Hallinan  said  the  story  began  as  a 
check  on  medical  care  in-state  pris¬ 
ons.  As  he  was  looking  at  malpractice 
records  for  prisons,  he  was  tipped  off 
that  the  real  story  was  on  the  private 


practice  side.  Then  one  piece  led  to 
another. 

Using  a  computer  for  data  entry  for 
the  first  time  was  one  of  the  reasons 
the  project  took  so  long,  Hallinan 
said. 

Headden,  who  joined  Hallinan  in 
the  project  three  months  into  it,  noted 
it  would  not  have  been  the  kind  of 
story  it  was  without  the  computer, 
which  they  used  to  identify  trends  in 
lawsuits,  among  other  things. 

A  medical  dictionary  was  also  an 
essential  piece  of  equipment,  she 
noted,  adding  that  accuracy  was  a 
great  concern  as  they  put  the  article 
together. 

When  naming  names  in  stories 
about  malpractice,  she  said,  you  have 
to  be  very  careful  because  you  could 
be  destroying  someone’s  reputation. 

“It’s  incredible,  it’s  unbeliev¬ 
able  .  .  .  ,”  Headden  said  of  the  win. 
“I  absolutely,  positively  did  not 
expect  this.  I  found  out  we  were 
finalists,  but  I  didn’t  think  it  would  go 
this  far.” 

Hallinan,  30,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  as  a  police  and  fed¬ 
eral  courts  reporter  after  receiving  a 
journalism  degree  from  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1984.  He  is  now  a  general 
assignment  reporter  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  paper’s  special  projects 
team,  which  focuses  on  in-depth  sto¬ 
ries,  when  he  worked  on  the  winning 
story. 

Headden,  35,  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University.  She  joined  the 
Star  in  1979  and  has  covered  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  federal  courts  and 
business,  and  is  currently  a  member 
of  the  five-person  projects  team. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  this 
category  were:  Candy  J.  Cooper  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  for  re¬ 
ports  revealing  that  the  Oakland,  Calif., 
Police  Department  had  routinely 


Washington  Post  Pulitzer  Prize 
co-winner  in  the  international 
reporting  category,  Caryle  Murphy 
(center),  is  congratulated  by  Post 
chairman  Katharine  Graham  and 
managing  editor  Leonard  Downie. 
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neglected  to  investigate  rape  charges, 
which  prompted  the  reopening  of 
more  than  200  cases;  and  Ray  Hern¬ 
don  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  for  his 
persistent  reporting  that  freed  an 
innocent  man  serving  a  55-year  prison 
sentence. 

Nominating  jurors  in  this  category 
were:  William  K.  Marimow,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  chair¬ 
man;  Walt  Bogdanich,  special  writer, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal',  Betty  M. 
Gray,  staff  writer,  the  Washington 
(N  .C.)  Daily  News;  Eric  Nalder,  chief 
investigative  reporter,  the  Seattle 
Times;  and  Ben  Johnson,  assistant 
managing  editor,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times. 

EXPLANATORY  JOURNALISM 

For  her  report  on  the  leveraged 
buyout  of  Safeway  Stores  Inc.  that 
revealed  the  human  costs  of  high 
finance,  Susan  C.  Faludi  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  was  awarded  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  for  Explanatory  Journalism. 

Faludi  detailed  the  costs  in  lay¬ 
offs,  suicide  and  wage  cuts  that 
accompanied  the  $5.7  billion  in  buy¬ 
out  debt. 

“I  was  really  interested  in  looking 
at  it  from  the  bottom  up,”  she  told  the 
Associated  Press.  “I  think  any  story 
that  sort  of  forces  business  executives 
to  look  at  the  moral  consquences  of 
their  decisions  is  important.” 

Faludi  spent  months  working  on 
the  story  and  conducted  over  100 
interviews. 

According  to  the  Journal,  Faludi’s 
article,  “The  Reckoning,”  generated 
one  of  the  largest  mail  responses  ever. 
While  some  of  the  comments,  includ¬ 
ing  those  from  top  executives  of  the 
companies,  were  critical,  much  of 
the  mail  from  Safeway  employees 
thanked  Faludi  for  showing  their  side 
of  the  drama.  Comments  also  came 
from  such  varied  sources  as  clerk 
typists  and  members  of  Congress. 

Faludi  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1981  and  went  to  work 
as  a  news  assistant  at  the  New  York 
Times.  She  joined  the  Miami  Herald 
in  1982  as  a  reporter  covering  foreign 
bureaus,  and  in  1983  moved  to  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  as  a 
daily  reporter  and  writer  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine.  In  1985,  she  became  a 
staff  writer  for  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News’  West  magazine,  and 
joined  the  Wall  Street  Journal  San 
Francisco  bureau,  where  she  now 
works,  in  1990. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  this 
category  were  Charles  A.  Hite  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  World-News 
for  insightful  stories  about  life-and- 
death  decisions  at  a  local  intensive- 
care  unit;  and  Ronald  Kotulak  and 
Peter  Corner  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
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William  Snyder  (right)  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  reacts  to  a  cup  of 
champagne  poured  on  his  head  by  arts  editor  Tom  Kessler.  Snyder  won 
the  feature  photography  Pulitzer  Prize  for  pictures  of  ill  and  orphaned 
children  living  in  subhuman  conditions  in  Romania. 


for  their  series  about  the  promises  and 
quandries  of  genetic  research. 

Nominating  jurors  in  this  category 
were:  William  B.  Ketter,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor,  the  Patriot  Ledger, 
Quincy,  Mass., chairman;  J.  Taylor 
Buckley,  senior  editor/columnist, 
USA  Today;  Jon  Franklin,  chairman, 
department  of  journalism,  Oregon 
State  University,  Corvallis;  Pete 
Weitzel,  managing  editor,  the  Miami 
Herald;  and  Richard  J.  Wesnick,  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette. 


Joseph  Hallinan  and  Susan 
Headden  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
react  to  the  news  that  they  have  just 
been  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
the  investigative  reporting  category 
for  their  series  on  medical  malprac¬ 
tice. 


BEAT  REPORTING 

New  York  Times  science  writer 
Natalie  Angier  was  awarded  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  for  Beat  Reporting  for  her 
articles  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

Angier  said  she  mainly  covers  biol¬ 
ogy  issues,  from  DNA  to  animal 
behavior,  running  the  gamut  from 
smaller  to  bigger  topics. 

Not  an  ordinarily  racy  topic, 
Angier  said  one  of  her  “goals  is  to 
make  this  sort  of  thing  sexier  ....  I 
try  to  make  it  more  playful  and  excit¬ 
ing  to  people,  while  still  maintaining  a 
certain  level  of  sophistication.” 

Since  this  was  the  first  time  she  had 
been  entered  for  a  Pulitzer,  Angier 
said  she  had  not  thought  she  would 
have  “any  chance  at  all.  I  didn’t  think 
it  would  happen  as  quickly”  as  it  did, 
she  added,  noting  she  figured  that 
after  about  10  years  of  entries  she 
might  win  the  prize. 

Angier,  33,  a  graduate  of  Barnard 
College,  began  her  journalism  career 
as  a  staff  writer  for  Discover  maga¬ 
zine.  From  September  1983  until 
March  1984  she  was  a  senior  associate 
editor  of  Savvy  magazine.  She  was  a 
staff  science  and  environment  writer 
at  Time  magazine  from  March  1984  to 
February  1986,  when  she  left  to 
become  a  free-lance  writer  and  editor 
and  adjunct  professor  in  New  York 
University’s  graduate  program  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  environmental  reporting. 
Author  of  an  award-winning  book  and 
contributor  to  a  number  of  publica- 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


There  yesterday,  gone  today 

117‘year~olcl  New  Jersey  daily  folds  without  notice  to  readers; 
competitor  buys  subscriber  list;  adds  name  to  zoned  edition  masthead 


By  George  Gameau 

The  Hudson  Dispatch,  a  scrappy, 
six-day  broadsheet  known  for  aggres¬ 
sive  local  reporting,  fell  silent  April  6 
without  a  word  to  readers. 

Based  in  Union  City,  N.J.,  the  Dis¬ 
patch  let  its  obituary  appear  in  its 
chief  competitor,  the  Jersey  City- 
based  Jersey  Journal,  which  had 
bought  the  Dispatch  name  and  sub¬ 
scriber  list. 

The  owners  of  the  1 17-year-old  Dis¬ 
patch  cited  decreasing  revenues  and 
increasing  costs.  Dispatch  circulation 
declined  from  nearly  72,000  in  the 
1960s  to  about  31,000. 

The  Journal,  based  in  Jersey  City 
and  owned  by  the  Newhouse  family, 
paid  an  undisclosed  amount  —  pub¬ 
lished  reports  ranged  from  $8  million 
to  $12  million  —  to  North  Jersey 
Newspapers  Co.,  a  partnership  of 
Garden  State  Newspapers  and  Good- 
son  Newspapers  and  controlled  by 
William  Dean  Singleton. 

The  Journal  said  that  the  U.S.  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  had  raised  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  deal. 

On  Friday  afternoon  April  5,  Dis¬ 
patch  publisher  Richard  Vezza 
praised  employees  for  performing 
with  courage  and  integrity  and 
informed  them  they  had  published 
their  last  paper.  The  newspaper’s 
final  edition  gave  readers  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  it  would  be  the  last  pub¬ 
lished. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  file  cabinets 
and  desks  were  empty  and  garbage 
bags  lined  the  sidewalk  outside  the 
newspaper’s  closed  offices. 

A  report  which  rumored  that  the 
shutdown  was  near  had  appeared 
earlier  in  the  week  in  The  Record, 
which  circulates  in  adjoining  Bergen 
County.  However,  another  article  in 
the  Record  the  day  after  the  shutdown 
said  people  were  calling  up  to  place 
announcements  the  same  day  the 
paper  was  closing  down. 

Some  store  owners  who  carried  the 
Dispatch  were  unaware  why  they  had 
not  received  their  Saturday  copies  to 
sell. 

“We  have  had  marginal  profits  or 
losses  for  a  number  of  years  and, 
quite  frankly,  there  were  no  signs  of  a 
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invade  Hoboken 


After  buying  the  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch's  subscriber  list,  the  compet¬ 
ing  Jersey  Journal,  the  next  day, 
began  distributing  a  zoned  edition 
which  carries  both  the  Dispatch  and 
Journal  mastheads. 


turnaround  in  the  forseeable  future,” 
Vezza  said  in  a  statement. 

Nearly  90  employees  were  laid  off 
and  paid  a  minimum  of  60  days’  sever¬ 
ance  pay.  Another  17  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  papers  and  15  press 
operators  were  kept  on  to  print  the 
parent  company’s  non-daily  papers. 

Acquired  in  1986,  the  Dispatch  was 
the  third  paper  to  cease  publishing  out 
of  six  Singleton  acquired  in  the  mid- 
1980s.  The  News  in  Paterson  and  the 
Herald-News  in  Passaic  merged  in 
1987,  and  The  Advance  in  Dover 
ceased  publishing. 

The  deal  left  the  Newhouse-owned 
Journal,  whose  circulation  has 
slipped  from  67,000  a  decade  ago  to 
53,000,  the  only  daily  published  in 
Hudson  County,  a  densely  populated 
urban  area  across  the  Hudson  River 
from  New  York.  It  is  known  for  hard¬ 
ball  machine  politics. 

“There’s  always  potential  for 


abuse  and  unholy  alliances  between 
journalists  and  local  government  in 
one-newspaper  towns,”  said  Richard 
Seltzer,  an  assistant  city  attorney  in 
Hoboken.  “The  Dispatch  presented 
many  stories  not  covered  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  definitely  had  a  different  per¬ 
spective  on  local  issues.  We  no  longer 
have  these  contrasting  views.” 

However,  Journal  editor  Steven 
Newhouse  said  the  paper  takes  its 
new  responsibility  seriously. 

“We  are  keeping  in  mind  our 
responsibility  of  doing  an  honest  job 
without  our  main  local  competitor,” 
he  said.  “Unless  we  do  a  good  job,  we 
won’t  get  the  readers  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  reach.” 

fjJNC  said  it  would  use  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  Dispatch’s  assets 
at  its  remaining  North  Jersey  dailies, 
including  the  Daily  Journal  in  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  13  weeklies  and  semi-week¬ 
lies  with  combined  circulation  of 
820,000.  The  Dispatch’s  press  was  to 
be  moved  to  another  site  to  print  the 
weeklies  and  its  property  was  to  be 
sold. 

NJNC  retained  Ahora,  a  weekly 
Spanish-language  tabloid  inserted  in 
the  Dispatch,  as  a  stand-alone  weekly 
to  be  sold  on  newsstands  and  racks 
for  250. 

NJNC  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  N.S.  Hayden,  who 
recently  joined  the  Singleton  organi¬ 
zation,  declined  to  comment  on  why 
the  paper  had  been  closed  without 
notice. 

Hayden  also  denied  rumors  that  the 
3 1 ,000-circulation  Daily  Journal  — 
neighbor  of  another  Newhouse  prop¬ 
erty,  its  flagship  the  Star-Ledger  in 
Newark  —  would  be  next  to  close. 
He  called  NJNC  “healthy.” 

Singleton  did  not  return  phone  mes¬ 
sages  left  at  his  office  at  the  Houston 
Post. 

Employees  expressed  bitterness 
over  the  closing. 

One  staffer  who  asked  not  to  be 
named  said  he  believed  the  paper  was 
marginally  profitable  but  was  being 
sold  to  pay  off  debts  at  other  newspa¬ 
pers  owned  by  Singleton’s  compa¬ 
nies. 

“Everybody  acts  like  this  was 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Game  turns  into  reality 

Washington  Post  correspondent’s  first-person  account  of  an 
escape  by  35  journaiists  from  northern  iraq  into  Turkey 


By  Jonathan  C.  Randal 

What  began  for  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  almost  as  a  game,  crossing  the 
Tigris  River  last  month  on  a  raft  like 
latter-day  Huck  Finns,  finished 
soberly  as  they  watched  the  Kurds’ 
defeat  and  contemplated  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  their  own  charmed  existence 
might  come  to  an  end. 

Thirty-five  foreign  correspondents, 
including  this  reporter,  who  had 
escaped  into  northern  Turkey  from 
northern  Iraq  in  the  previous  24 
hours,  had  seen  the  war  lurch  rapidly 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  catching 
press  and  protagonists  thoroughly  off 
base. 

It  all  started  innocently  enough  for 
the  first  dozen  journalists  who  were 
rafted  into  Iraq  from  Syria  two  weeks 
ago. 

As  they  drove  to  meet  Massoud 
Barzani,  the  Kurdish  overall  military 
commander,  what  was  to  have  been  a 
trip  of  a  few  hours  turned  into  a  three- 
day  expedition,  with  the  press  bus 
bogged  down  uncomfortably  on  mud¬ 
dy  country  roads. 

At  the  time,  the  delay  did  not  seem 
that  important,  since  the  Kurds  were 
having  the  fighting  very  much  their  way. 
They  had  warned  that  events  unfold¬ 
ed  at  their  speed,  not  that  of  the  press. 

The  Kurds  were  even  amused  when 
satellite  telephones,  brought  in  by  tele¬ 
vision  networks  to  make  up  for  the 
communications  knocked  out  by  allied 
bombing,  refused  to  work. 

Then  the  mood  of  mutual  congra¬ 
tulation  soon  turned  into  one  of  mutual 
reproach. 

Contributing  to  the  strain  were  the 
antediluvian  communications  —  no 
telex,  no  telephone,  not  even  a  reliable 
radio  link.  Indeed,  covering  the  Kurds 
was  a  throwback  to  an  earlier  day  of 
“pigeons”  —  journalistic  trade  craft 
for  sending  stories  out  by  hand  for 
transmission  abroad. 

Correspondents  never  knew  what 
dispatches  arrived  at  homeport  —  or 
when.  As  it  turned  out,  some  never 
made  it. 


(Randal  is  a  Washington  Post  corre¬ 
spondent  based  in  Paris.  The  above 
originally  appeared  in  the  Post  on  April 
3.  Copyright  1991,  the  Washington 
Post,  reprinted  with  permissiop.) 


For  years,  the  rare  journalist 
smuggled  into  Iraqi  Kurdistan  traveled 
by  foot  or  mule  and  waited  until 
returning  to  home  base  to  file  dis¬ 
patches. 

Now  clusters  of  reporters  asked  the 
various  Kurdish  political  groups  for 
jeeps  and  cars  and  armed  escorts  and 
hotel  rooms. 

Most  requests  were  met,  although 
some  guerrillas  driving  and  riding  shot¬ 
gun  for  the  visitors  did  not  automati¬ 
cally  take  kindly  to  demands  that  cars 
be  parked  in  the  traditional  1920s  Chi¬ 
cago  “getaway”  position  —  facing  out 
on  the  street  with  a  clear  line  of  vision. 

What  was  worrisome  was  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  President  Saddam  Hussein 
had  no  lack  of  spies  keeping  track  of 
these  Kurds,  many  of  them  well-edu¬ 
cated,  who  gave  tirelessly  of  their  time 
to  explain  the  horrors  of  the  system  and 
their  almost  lyrical  desire  for  democ¬ 
racy. 

Received  in  homes  and  offices  with 
touching  hospitality,  correspondents 
began  timidly  suggesting  that  their 
hosts  might  take  precautions  in  case 
eventually  things  did  turn  sour. 

With  the  fall  of  Kirkuk  to  the  Iraqi 

Some  journalists 
escape;  some 
still  missing 

Other  journalists  fleeing  northern 
Iraq  opted  to  swim  across  the  river 
that  borders  Iraq  and  Turkey. 

Among  them  was  CNN’s  Jim  Hill, 
who  reportedly  was  with  a  group  of  17 
journalists,  some  of  whom  reached 
Turkey  by  swimming. 

Turkish  soldiers  fired  on  the  swim¬ 
mers,  but  the  group  was  able  to  reach 
the  shore  and  identify  themselves. 

In  addition,  one  journalist  was  pre¬ 
sumed  killed  and  two  others  report¬ 
edly  were  injured,  though  none  of 
them  was  identified  by  authorities. 

A  total  of  five  Western  correspon¬ 
dents  were  said  to  be  missing  in  Iraq. 
Added  to  the  three  mentioned  in  Ran¬ 
dal’s  article  above  were  Ron  Moreau, 
Newsweek  magazine’s  Bangkok 
bureau  chief,  and  Nick  Delcasa,  a 
free-lance  cameraman  on  assignment 
for  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp. 


army  Thursday,  March  28,  the  change 
was  perceptible.  Kurds  who  had 
proudly  insisted  they  be  quoted  by 
name  now  wanted  to  be  called  by 
pseudonyms  and  regretted  on-camera 
interviews  they  had  granted  televi¬ 
sion. 

It  was  then,  also,  that  the  journal¬ 
ists  lost  touch  with  three  Western 
free-lance  news  photographers, 
missing  in  Kirkuk. 

(The  three  are  Alain  Buu  of 
Gamma-Liaison;  Frank  Smyth, 
working  for  CBS  Radio  and  others; 
and  Gad  Gross,  on  assignment  for 
Newsweek.  Representatives  at  each 
organization  said  they  had  had  no 
word  since  Easter  Sunday  about  the 
men.) 

Saturday,  March  30,  east  of 
Kirkuk,  veteran  photographer  Don 
McCullin  and  Charles  Glass  of  ABC 
and  his  crew  were  yanked  out  of  their 
vehicle  at  gunpoint  by  Kurdish  guer¬ 
rillas  furious  with  the  West  for  not 
coming  to  the  aid  of  their  cause. 

With  more  and  more  refugees  clog¬ 
ging  the  roads,  it  was  time  —  indeed 
past  time  —  to  leave,  but  Iran  had 
closed  its  borders.  The  rafts  across 
the  Tigris  back  into  Syria  were  under 
fire  and  under  increased  demand  from 
fleeing  Kurds. 

That  left  Turkey,  and  the  only  legal 
crossing  along  its  206-mile  frontier 
was  a  bridge  that  the  Iraqis  had  blown 
up  weeks  ago. 

Trying  to  find  vehicles  and  gasoline 
for  the  run  to  a  possible  alternative 
border  crossing  required  endless  vis¬ 
its  to  Kurdish  officials,  who  were  run¬ 
ning  out  of  both  —  and  out  of 
patience  with  the  press.  Cars  and 
drivers  kept  being  promised,  only  to 
disappear.  Tempers  frayed.  By  the 
time  the  last  press  convoy  actually 
left  the  mountain  resort  town  of  Hal- 
huddin  on  Easter  Sunday,  it  was 
caught  up  in  a  traffic  jam  of  ill  omen. 

Dull  thuds  echoed  from  across 
town  in  the  direction  of  the  city  of 
Irbil,  whose  residents  were  running 
the  gantlet  of  artillery  and  helicopter 
gunship  rockets  to  escape. 

After  long  minutes  of  anguish,  the 
way  was  free,  thanks  to  guerrillas 
acting  as  traffic  cops.  The  convoy 
drove  east  toward  the  Iranian  border, 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Shooting  spree  injures  newspaper  empioyees 

Pressman  shoots  co-workers  at  Pennsylvania  daily 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

An  early-morning  shooting  spree  in 
Levittown,  Pa.,  put  a  mailroom 
employee,  two  pressmen  and  a  secu¬ 
rity  guard  into  hospitals  and  a  third 
pressman  behind  bars  on  March  29. 

The  victims  and  suspect  all  worked 
at  the  Bucks  County  Courier  Times,  a 
65,000-circulation  Caulkins  group 
daily  newspaper  serving  a  suburban 
area  just  north  of  Philadelphia. 

Police  identified  the  suspect  as 
Robert  C.  Rovinski,  a  43-year-old 
resident  of  nearby  Croyden  who  had 
worked  for  the  Courier  Times  for  18 
years. 

Police  said  they  responded  at  3:22 
a.m.  to  the  shooting  of  Sharon  Zorger, 
referred  to  by  a  police  spokeswoman 
as  Rovinski’s  friend.  The  victim  was 
employed  in  the  mailroom  at  the  Cou¬ 
rier  Times,  which  gave  her  age  as  47. 

Rovinski  reportedly  stopped  Zor¬ 
ger  while  she  was  in  her  car.  Police 
said  that  after  wounding  her  in  the 
knee,  he  proceeded  to  the  Courier 
Times.  It  was  believed  Zorger  was 
able  to  travel  to  her  home  in  adjacent 
Bristol  township  before  summoning 
police. 

According  to  a  Courier  Times 
spokesman,  Rovinski  was  in  fact 
returning  to  the  newspaper  building 
after  having  left  the  pressroom  some 
time  after  midnight.  He  was  returning 
from  his  home  with  a  Mossberg  shot¬ 
gun,  according  to  district  attorney 
Alan  M.  Rubenstein. 

The  Courier  Times  spokesman  said 
Rovinski  arrived  back  in  the  press¬ 
room  between  2  a.m.  and  3  a.m., 
when  about  two-thirds  of  the  press 


run  was  complete.  Once  inside, 
Rovinski  approached  two  pressmen 
at  the  folder,  apparently  motioned 
one  of  the  pair  away,  then  shot  Fran¬ 
cis  P.  Mitchell,  60  years  old  and  a 
Courier  Times  employee  for  20  years. 

From  there,  said  the  spokesman, 
Rovinski  entered  the  platemaking 
room,  where  he  fired  on  49- year-old 
Robert  Johnson  as  he  stood  in  a 
smoking  area  doing  paperwork.  John¬ 
son  is  a  30-year  veteran  of  the  Courier 
Times. 

From  platemaking,  the  suspect 
reportedly  made  his  way  through  the 
composing  room  and  other  areas  and 
into  the  cafeteria,  where  he  shot  secu¬ 
rity  guard  Scott  Allen,  who  had 
apparently  heard  the  shooting  and 
was  telephoning  police.  The  guard,  22 
and  unarmed,  worked  at  the  Courier 
Times  for  Stanley  Smith  Security. 

The  pressmen  and  the  guard  were 
taken  to  three  separate  hospitals.  The 
guard  was  released  the  same  day. 
D.  A.  Rubenstein  reported  that  Zorger 
and  the  two  pressmen  were  all  in 
stable  condition. 

“A  great  stroke  of  fortune”  was  the 
prosecutor’s  assessment  of  the  “sur- 
vivable  injuries”  sustained  by  the 
four  shooting  victims. 

The  newspaper’s  spokesman  did 
provide  this  account  of  Rovinski’s  cap¬ 
ture.  At  about  9  a.m.  he  sought  assis¬ 
tance  from  a  towing  service.  Shortly 
thereafter  a  police  officer  recognized 
from  police  reports  Rovinski’s  car  on 
a  flatbed  truck  and  the  suspect  seated 
next  to  the  truck’s  driver. 

Rovinksi  was  arraigned  on  four 
counts  of  attempted  murder. 

The  spokesman  added  that  there 
were  reports  firemen  put  out  a  small 


fire  at  about  7:30  a.m  the  same  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  suspect’s  house,  where 
flammable  liquids  also  had  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

Asked  if  the  suspect  had  ever 
before  been  known  to  behave  vio¬ 
lently,  the  spokesman  said  the  shoot¬ 
ings  were  “certainly  unexpected.” 

Shortly  after  Rovinski’s  arrest,  the 
prosecutor’s  office  said  there  was  no 
known  motive.  Several  days  later, 
however,  people  close  to  the  case  said 
Courier  Times  workers  reported 
Rovinski  became  angry  when  he  saw 
one  of  Zorger’ s  co-workers  put  his 
arm  around  her.  Rovinski  then  left  the 
paper  and  returned  with  a  shotgun. 

Rubenstein  later  confirmed  the 
report,  but  said  establishing  a  motive 
in  the  case  was  “attempting  to  ration¬ 
alize  the  irrational.” 

Of  a  10-person  production  depart¬ 
ment  crew  on  duty  at  the  time  of  the 
shootings,  three  pressmen  were  on 
the  upper  level  of  the  press  and 
another  three  or  four  were  on  the 
lower  level,  according  to  the  paper’s 
spokesman.  Alerted  by  a  pressman 
who  descended  from  the  upper  level, 
those  below  were  able  to  escape  the 
pressrooom  through  a  rear  door.  Sev¬ 
eral  pressroom  employees  were  eye¬ 
witnesses  to  Mitchell’s  shooting, 
according  to  the  paper’s  spokesman. 

A  “sizable  number”  of  employees 
were  reported  working  in  the  mail- 
room  at  the  time,  bundling  and  load¬ 
ing  the  morning’s  paper. 

With  Rovinski  jailed  and  Mitchell 
and  Johnson  recovering,  the  paper 
was  expected  to  be  printed  using  pro¬ 
duction  personnel  not  ordinarily 
working  at  the  time  the  shootings  took 
place. 


New  York  Times  bolsters  its  sports  coverage 


The  New  York  Times  is  beefing  up 
its  sports  section  in  a  big  way:  50% 
more  space  and  10%  more  staff. 

“This  is  the  most  extensive  expan¬ 
sion  of  sports  coverage  in  the  history 
of  the  Times,”  sports  editor  Neil 
Amdur  said.  The  goal,  he  said,  was  to 
make  the  paper’s  sports  coverage  as 
“indispensable”  as  its  other  sec¬ 
tions. 

Beginning  April  9  the  Times 
planned  to  expand  the  section  by  two 
pages,  to  six,  Tuesday  through  Satur¬ 


day  and  adding  new  assignments,  sta¬ 
tistics  and  graphic  elements.  Report¬ 
ers  and  editors  will  increase  by  five, 
to  52. 

Also,  sports  will  move  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  location  in  the  back  of  the  metro 
section  Tuesday  through  Saturday, 
rather  than  moving  around  in  the 
paper.  Separate  sports  sections  cur¬ 
rently  run  on  Sunday  and  Monday. 

Included  is  a  redesign  by  Times 
design  director  Tom  Bodkin.  Two 
graphics  editors  will  be  dedicated  to 


realizing  greater  emphasis  on  photos 
and  graphics. 

Also  there  will  be  more  agate  stats 
and  tabular  data  daily  and  two  pages 
of  them  Sunday. 

The  changes  affect  papers  distrib¬ 
uted  locally  and  regionally,  not  the 
national  edition. 

The  investment  in  sports  was  long 
in  the  making  and  not  directly  in 
response  to  increased  competition 
since  the  Daily  News  snapped  out  of  a 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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UPl’s  chief  exec  warns  staff 

VanBennekom  says  employee  ‘rumor  mongering’  has  dissuaded  some 
prospective  buyers  from  the  financially  troubled  news  service 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Warning  that  “loose  lips  sink 
ships,”  United  Press  International’s 
Pieter  VanBennekom  has  urged  staff¬ 
ers  to  ease  up  on  the  “rumor  monger- 
ing”  that  “has  already  caused  casual¬ 
ties  among  prospective  buyers  since 
November.” 

VanBennekom,  UPI  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  executive  officer, 
has  emerged  over  the  past  few  months 
as  the  point  man  for  a  sale  of  the 
financially  beleaguered  wire  service. 

Noting  that  the  current  manage¬ 
ment  of  parent  company  Infotechnol- 
ogy  was  set  up  as  an  interim  measure 
for  restructuring  after  the  ouster  of 
former  chairman  Earl  Brian,  VanBen¬ 
nekom  told  E&P  that  responsibility 
for  UPI  negotiations  now  “falls  on  my 
shoulders,”  as  the  “status  of  talks  is 
now  beyond  mere  balance  sheet 
issues.” 

Severance  pay  problems 

VanBennekom  also  was  slated  for  a 
meeting  at  the  request  of  Wire  Service 
Guild  leadership  regarding  severance 
payments  to  former  employees. 

“One  of  the  topics  of  discussion 
will  no  doubt  be  the  temporary  sus¬ 
pension  of  severance  pay  to  some 
former  colleagues,”  he  wrote  in  a 
memo  to  staffers  sent  over  UPl’s 
internal  message  system.  “I  know 
many  of  you  have  felt  that  it  was 
incongruous  that,  while  working  Uni- 
pressers  were  receiving  sharply 
reduced  wages,  those  who  chose  vol¬ 
untary  buyouts  or  other  severance 
packages  were  receiving  checks  each 
payday  for  100%  pay.  We  and  our 
attorneys  continue  to  review  this  mat¬ 
ter.” 

WGS  president  Kevin  Keane 
pointed  out  that,  when  UPI  cut  off 
severance  pay,  the  Guild  was  told  it 
was  because  of  cash  flow  problems. 

“They  can  be  unhappy,  but  they 
can’t  change  it,”  Keane  said  of  the 
severance  agreements.  “It  would  be 
illegal  to  try  and  get  out  of  it.” 

UPI  and  the  Guild  were  scheduled 
to  meet  this  week  as  E&P  went  to 
press. 

In  his  memo  to  Unipressers,  Van¬ 
Bennekom  called  on  them  to  stop 
spreading  rumors  about  potential 
buyers. 

“High-profile  investors,  especially 


those  from  within  the  news  industry, 
do  not  want  premature  visibility,  in 
the  interest  of  minimizing  disruptions 
in  UPI  or  their  own  organizations”  he 
wrote,  in  part.  “If  reckless  talk  con¬ 
tinues,  I  may  very  well  face  more 
such  casualties  among  key  invest¬ 
ment  prospects.  At  the  same  time, 
rampant  speculation  dangerously 
diverts  precious  editorial  time  toward 
counterproductive  activity  .... 

“1  plan  further  travels  in  coming 
weeks.  It  could  prove  tragic  if  my 
effort  to  consummate  an  agreement 
reopens  the  floodgates  of  rumor.  Only 
you  can  avert  this.” 

VanBennekom  added  that  he  has 
“been  able  to  stimulate  new  interest 
in  different  parts  of  the  world”  and 
that  he  remains  confident  a  new 
opportunity  will  emerge  for  UPI 
as  a  news  and  information  company 
“within  a  fresh  corporate  structure.” 


“It  is  conceivable,”  he  wrote  April 
2,  “I  will  be  in  a  position  to  unveil  this 
new  corporate  entity  by  month’s  end, 
but  that  is,  frankly,  less  likely  than  a 
May  release.  As  always,  I  would  add 
that  any  number  of  factors  could 
scuttle  delicate  financial  negotia¬ 
tions  .... 

“In  closing,  let  me  again  ask  your 
diligence  in  putting  a  halt  to  the 
rumors  that  have  nearly  knocked  me 
out  of  the  saddle  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  so  that  I  may  focus  my  energy 
on  achieving  a  reorganization  that  I 
now  believe  will  represent  a  break 
from  UPI’s  decade  of  disappoint¬ 
ments,”  VanBennekom  added. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P  at  UPI 
headquarters  about  the  memo,  Van¬ 
Bennekom  said  he  was  trying  to  “ap¬ 
peal  to  people’s  common  sense  .  .  . 
I  wish  that  people  would  stop  and 
think  about  what  they  are  doing.” 

He  said  that  potential  investors 
alluded  to  in  rumors  or  print  then  tend 
to  think  three  things  of  the  company: 
that  UPI  leadership  is  not  worthy  of 
their  confidence;  that  it  was  a  delib¬ 


erate  leak  to  steer  negotiations;  or, 
“even  worse,”  that  UPI  can’t  even 
tell  a  straight  story,  as  rumors  tend  to 
get  distorted  when  they  are  repeated. 

Further,  while  VanBennekom  said 
he  has  no  evidence  that  people  now 
are  trying  to  steer  things  one  way  or 
the  other  by  leaking  information,  he 
noted  that  in  U Pi’s  history  there  were 
deliberate  information  leaks  designed 
to  scuttle  negotiations. 

“1  understand  the  natural  curiosity 
of  these  people,”  he  said  of  Unipress¬ 
ers,  but,  he  added,  an  “open  town 
meeting”  approach  to  a  sale  is  not 
workable. 

Asking  staffers  to  go  along  with  this 
is  “not  blind  faith,”  he  said.  “UPI 
will  continue  to  exist  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities.” 

He  added  that  “no  one’s  a 
slave  .  .  .  they’re  free  to  leave.” 


VanBennekom  pledged  that  the 
introduction  of  a  new  owner  or  new 
owners  will  not  be  done  as  it  was  with 
Ruhe  and  Geissler  in  the  spring  of 
1982,  when  they  were  simply  brought 
in  one  day  and  presented  to  the  staff. 

Noting  that  there  will  be  letters  of 
intent  and  contracts  and  a  period  of 
time  when  a  buyer  comes  forward 
before  a  deal  is  made  final,  VanBen¬ 
nekom  said  there  will  be  complete 
openness  about  the  buyers  and  the 
deal. 

“The  investigative  reporters  will 
dig  it  out  anyway,”  he  added. 

While  he  did  not  rule  out  another 
bankruptcy  filing  for  the  financially 
oppressed  company,  VanBennekom 
said  talks  have  not  progressed  that  far 
and  UPI’s  “some  accounts  payable” 
is  not  a  major  factor  in  doing  a  deal. 

He  noted  that  UPI  does  not  carry 
bank  debts  as  does  its  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Infotechnology  Inc.,  which  has 
filed  for  Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy  reor¬ 
ganization.  While  the  bankruptcy 
court  would  likely  have  to  be  notified 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Little  media  interest  in  Bush  vacation 

Chartered  presidential  press  plane  canceled  due  to  lack  of  journalists 


By  Debra  Gersh  |  $2,000  per  person,  explained  White  charter  plan  traveling  in  tandem  and 

D  u  »  1  House  Correspondents  Association  in  an  expedited  fashion  with  the  presi- 

When  President  Bush  took  on  president  Bob  Ellison  of  Sheri-  dent,  explained  Bierbauer,  who  is 

recently  tor  a  tour-day  vacation  in  Broadcasting.  As  the  cost  ap-  slated  to  become  WHCA  president  at 

Florida,  there  was  no  additional  press  proached  $3,000  per  person,  news  the  end  of  the  month, 
plane,  and  reporters  not  in  the  pool  organizations  opted  to  fly  commer-  He  noted  that  the  networks,  espe- 

took  commercial  flights.  daily,  have  been  covering  most  of  the 

The  chartered  press  plane  was  Charles  Bierbauer  of  Cable  News  cost  of  charter  flights  for  Bush’s 

canceled  simply  because  there  were  Network,  WHCA  vice  president,  weekend  or  vacation  stops,  since  they 

not  enough  journalists  to  make  it  noted  that  on  a  vacation  trip  like  the  not  only  require  more  personnel,  but 

affordable.  Because  the  cost  of  the  one  to  Flordia,  when  the  president  is  also  do  not  have  the  same  option  as 

plane  —  paid  for  by  the  media  —  is  not  expected  to  make  much  news,  print  media,  which  can  use  wire  ser- 

a  fixed  amount,  the  rate  depends  traveling  commercially  is  not  a  diffi-  vice  copy  instead  of  sending  their  own 

on  how  many  people  plan  to  fly.  Ob-  culty.  reporters. 

viously,  if  there  are  fewer  jour-  However,  when  the  president  Now  that  broadcast  outlets  are  cut- 

nalists,  the  cost  per  person  in-  makes  a  more  newsworthy  flight,  ting  back  as  well,  Bierbauer  said  he 

creases.  such  as  his  trip  a  few  days  later  to  thinks  decisions  about  flights  will  be 

Only  about  27  people  had  signed  up  California,  and  when  he  stops  in  three  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and,  he 

to  take  the  charter  plane,  which  or  four  cities  in  a  day  or  two,  it  is  added,cancelingthechartermayhap- 

would  have  cost  them  about  $1,800  to  much  more  important  to  have  the  pen  more  often  in  the  future. 


Judge  rules  in  favor  of  CNBC  bid  to  buy  FNN 

CNBC  re-emerged  as  the  likely 
buyer  of  Financial  News  Network 
after  a  federal  bankruptcy  court  judge 
ruled  in  favor  of  its  newly  sweetened 
$  1 1 5  million  bid  over  a  similar  amount 
offered  by  a  joint  venture  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  and  Westinghouse  Broad¬ 
casting’s  Group  W  Broadcasting. 

Dow  Jones/Group  W  had  originally 
bid  $90  million  for  the  FNN  media 
business,  but  the  company,  which  is 
under  Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy  reorga¬ 
nization,  nixed  that  agreement  in 
principle  for  a  definitive  deal  from 
CNBC  for  $105  million  cash.  Dow 
Jones/Group  W  countered  with  a  $1 15 
million  bid,  the  minimum  counterof¬ 
fer  set  by  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge 
Francis  G.  Conrad. 

Judge  Conrad  reportedly  ruled  that 
the  Dow  Jones/Group  W  counterbid 
did  not  conform  to  all  the  guidelines 
for  bids  that  he  had  established. 

Conrad  had  said  any  new  bids  must 
be  at  least  $10  million  above  the 
$105  million  CNBC  bid,  which  Dow 
Jones/Group  W  met,  but  the  Dow 
Jones/Group  W  bid  reportedly  did  not 
meet  the  criteria  of  leaving  the  bid 
open  until  May  31. 

The  deadline  for  the  partnership’s 
offer  was  just  before  midnight  on 
April  3,  the  day  of  the  hearing. 

Peter  G.  Skinner,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dow  Jones,  was  quoted  as 


saying  that,  since  CNBC  was  in  the 
process  of  integrating  FNN  busi¬ 
nesses,  FNN’s  value  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  channel  was  damaged.  It  was 
“intolerable  to  keep  our  bid  on  the 
table  ....  Even  the  judge  said  FNN 
was  a  depreciating  property,  so  how 
could  we  leave  a  bid  on  the  table  for 
another  two  months?” 

The  CNBC  deal,  however,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  is  expected  to 
complete  its  investigation  into 


whether  a  CNBC  acquisition  of  FNN 
violates  antitrust  regulations.  The 
two  stations  are  the  only  providers  of 
continuous  business  news  on  cable. 

Fourteen  state  attorneys  general 
had  asked  Judge  Conrad  not  to  accept 
the  CNBC  bid  because  it  would  vio¬ 
late  antitrust  statutes. 

No  deal  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  until  the  FTC  releases  the 
results  of  its  investigation,  which  is 
slated  for  April  19. 


Another  paper  begins 
‘bonding’  announcements 


The  Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis/ 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  few  newspapers  who  have  begun 
publishing  announcements  of  gay 
“domestic  partnerships”  on  what 
was  traditionally  the  wedding  and 
engagement  page. 

Bette  Fenton,  a  Star  Tribune 
spokeswoman,  said  it  was  a  “natural 
response”  to  a  new  Minneapolis  city 
ordinance  that  allows  domestic  part¬ 
ners  to  register  their  relationships 
with  the  city. 

The  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald  pub¬ 
lished  “bonding  announcements”  of 


a  lesbian  couple  in  January 
Jan.  12),  renaming  its  “Wedding 
Book”  page  to  “Celebrations.”  The 
Marin  (Calif.)  Independent  Journal 
adopted  similar  announcement  poli¬ 
cies.  Both  newspapers  received  harsh 
criticisms  from  readers  and  religious 
groups. 

The  Star  Tribune  also  renamed  its 
“Weddings”  page  to  “Celebration.” 
The  newspaper  changed  its  policy 
after  Stephanie  Grey,  a  Star  Tribune 
advertising  worker,  had  asked  its  ad¬ 
vertising  committee  whether  a  lesbian 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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lAPA  team  critical  of  Salvadoran  government 

Delegation  says  handling  of  investigation  into  fire  that 
destroyed  Diario  Latino’s  offices  is  proceeding  too  slow 


By  Robert  Buckman 

An  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  delegation  investigating  the  fire 
that  destroyed  the  offices  of  the 
opposition  daily  Diario  Latino  in  El 
Salvador  has  issued  a  report  sharply 
critical  of  the  Salvadoran  govern¬ 
ment’s  handling  of  the  case. 

However,  the  U.S.  member  of  the 
delegation  stressed  that  neither  the 
paper  nor  the  government  appear  in  a 
hurry  to  determine  whether  the  fire 
were  an  act  of  right-wing  sabotage  or 
an  act  of  self-destruction,  leaving  the 
fire  as  much  a  mystery  as  the  murder 
of  six  Jesuit  priests  in  El  Salvador  in 
November  1989. 

Meanwhile,  the  paper  is  back  to 
publishing  its  normal  eight-page  edi¬ 
tion  and  has  received  pledges  of  finan¬ 
cial  support  from  abroad,  including 
$70,000  from  a  Swedish  foundation 
and  $20,000  from  the  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  Democracy  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  lAPA  delegation  consisted  of 
Robert  Cox,  assistant  editor  of  the 
News  &  Courier  in  Charleston,  S.C., 
and  Eduardo  Ulibarri  of  La  Nacion  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  They  con¬ 
cluded  in  their  three-and-a-half-page 
report  issued  in  Spanish  March  13 
that  the  actions  of  the  right-wing  gov¬ 
ernment  of  President  Alfredo  Cris- 
tiani  in  investigating  the  Feb.  9 
fire  “until  now  have  been  very  slow 
and,  from  what  the  members  of  [the 
delegation]  were  able  to  determine, 
have  not  been  conducted  with  the 
required  diligence.’’ 

A  clearly  frustrated  Cox  confided 
to  E&P  after  his  return  from  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  where  he  had  also  served  as  an 
international  observer  in  the  March 
10  legislative  elections,  that  neither 
the  government  nor  the  paper’s  pub¬ 
lisher  had  been  as  cooperative  with 
the  delegation  as  he  had  hoped. 

“They  [the  government]  put  on  a 
show  for  us  to  show  how  well  they 
investigated  this  thing  and  of  course 
that  just  showed  us  how  well  they 
didn’t  investigate,”  said  Cox.  “It 
didn’t  seem  that  they  were  willful, 
they  just  weren’t  very  efficient.  It  just 
wasn’t  a  professional,  high-quality 

(Buckman  is  assistant  professor  of 
communication  at  the  University  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana  in  Lafayette.) 


investigation.  There  was  very  little  in 
the  way  of  substance.  Lots  of  photos, 
lots  of  charts,  but  they  overlooked 
some  elemental  things.” 

The  organization  in  charge  of  inves¬ 
tigating  the  blaze  is  the  Investigative 
Commission  on  Criminal  Acts,  the 
same  body  that  has  drawn  interna¬ 
tional  fire  for  its  failure  to  bring  to 
justice  the  killers  of  the  six  Jesuits. 
The  lAPA  report  noted  that  the  com¬ 
mission  is  answerable  to  the  Cristiani 
government  and  called  for  the  case  to 
be  “passed  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
judicial  authorities.” 

Cox  explained  that,  while  the  left- 
wing  paper  is  accusing  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  torching  its  offices,  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  contention  is  that  the  fire 
was  “an  inside  job”  at  the  paper, 
perhaps  to  escape  from  an  oppressive 
debt,  but  the  government  failed  to 


Diario  de  Hoy  and  El  Mundo  —  are 
all  oriented  toward  the  right. 

Cox  said  there  are  several  theories 
circulating  about  the  fire,  including 
those  circulating  at  the  U.S.  Embas¬ 
sy,  which  is  supportive  of  having  at 
least  one  opposition  paper.  One  is 
that  government  agents  or  renegade 
rightists  burned  the  paper  for  political 
motives,  as  the  paper  has  alleged. 

“But  it  may  have  been  burned  by 
the  left  wing  for  completely  non¬ 
political  reasons,  because  it  was 
costing  money,  or  for  reasons  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  newspaper,”  Cox  related. 

Cox  said  that  the  authorities  had 
failed  to  locate  the  paper’s  employee 
who  was  responsible  for  procuring 
gasoline  for  cleaning  the  press,  stating 
at  first  that  he  had  drunk  himself  to 
death  and  later  that  he  had  died  in  a 
traffic  mishap. 


“They  [the  government]  put  on  a  show  for  us  to 
show  how  well  they  investigated  this  thing  and  of 
course  that  just  showed  us  how  weii  they  didn’t 
investigate,”  said  Cox. 


trace  a  witness  that  may  have  proven 
self-sabotage.  “They  may  have  a 
point,  and  they  were  even  inept  at 
doing  that.” 

Cox  reported  that  he  and  Ulibarri 
had  met  with  Cristiani  and  that  the 
president  “was  quite  friendly  but  he 
wasn’t  able  to  give  us  anything.” 

Founded  in  1890  and  the  dean  of 
Salvadoran  dailies,  Diario  Latino  was 
acquired  by  a  labor  group  in  1 989  after 
its  previous  owners  had  abandoned  it. 
The  paper,  heavily  damaged  in  a  1986 
earthquake,  reportedly  owes  $1  mil¬ 
lion  to  Salvadoran  banks,  in  addition 
to  the  estimated  $400,000  damage  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  fire. 

Cox  said  that  Francisco  Valencia, 
the  paper’s  29-year-old  director,  the 
Latin  American  equivalent  of  editor, 
is  a  dogmatic  leftist  who  has  been  at 
odds  with  the  managing  editor  over 
the  direction  of  the  paper.  Valencia 
favors  using  the  paper  as  a  political 
organ  rather  than  as  a  general-pur¬ 
pose  daily. 

The  country’s  three  leading 
I  dailies  —  La  Prensa  Grdfica,  El 


Cox  also  noted  that  the  paper  had 
no  insurance  to  collect  and  that  it  has 
exerted  an  effort  to  return  to  the 
streets,  using  a  borrowed  press  at  the 
University  of  El  Salvador.  At  the 
same  time,  he  pointed  out,  he  could 
not  see  a  government  motive  for 
torching  the  paper. 

“It  certainly  wasn’t  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  interest  to  see  this  paper 
burned  down,”  he  remarked.  “It  had 
a  very  small  circulation  and  it  brought 
the  left  into  the  political  arena  instead 
of  killing  people,  which  is  what  the 
government  wants.” 

Cristiani’s  government  is  involved 
in  uneasy  peace  talks  with  the  Fara- 
bundo  Marti  National  Liberation 
Front  (FMLN),  which  has  been  wag¬ 
ing  a  guerrilla  war  against  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  governments  since  1979.  Cris¬ 
tiani’s  Arena  Party  won  a  majority  of 
the  seats  in  the  legislative  elections, 
but  the  political  wing  of  the  FMLN, 
participating  in  the  electoral  process 
for  the  first  time,  won  seven  seats. 

Cox  charged  that  the  long-standing 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Too  accessible  to  press 

Vacaville  city  officials 
criticized  by  mayor  and  Council 

By  Kathryn  Keatley  Garvey 

The  city  manager  and  city  attorney  in  the  Northern 
California  community  of  Vacaville,  situated  between  Sac¬ 
ramento  and  San  Francisco,  respond  so  well  to  news 
media  inquiries  that  the  City  Council  has  asked  them  “to 
cut  back”  on  their  contacts. 

The  five  members  of  the  Vacaville  City  Council,  headed 
by  newly  elected  Mayor  David  Fleming,  a  retired  Air 
Force  lieutenant  colonel,  praised  city  manager  John 
Thompson  and  city  attorney  Charles  Lamoree  in  their 
performance  reviews  as  “outstanding  and  extremely 
knowledgeable”  but  voiced  concern  over  how  the  local 
press  relies  on  the  two  for  information. 

Newspaper  stories  make  it  seem  as  if  “you  are  ‘running 
the  city’  when  in  fact  you  are  merely  doing  your  jobs,” 
Fleming  told  Thompson  and  Lamoree  at  a  recent  City 
Council  meeting. 

Thompson  and  Lamoree  are  the  only  two  city  employ¬ 
ees  directly  accountable  to  the  City  Council  and  can  be 
fired  on  a  3-2  vote. 

Every  Friday  afternoon  the  staff  distributes  to  the  City 
Council  and  press  {The  Reporter,  Vacaville;  the  Daily 
Republic,  Fairfield;  KUIC  Radio,  Vacaville,  and  the  Val¬ 
lejo  Times-Herald)  written  news  from  each  department, 
including  the  city  manager  and  city  attorney  offices,  and 
on  the  Friday  before  the  monthly  City  Council  meeting, 
the  press  gets  detailed  memorandums  —  usually  an  inch 
thick  —  from  the  staff  to  the  Council. 

In  their  advance  stories,  reporters  draw  heavily  from 
the  packet,  attributing  Thompson  or  Lamoree  or  contact¬ 
ing  them  for  more  information. 

Since  his  election  last  November,  Fleming  has  sought 
more  control  over  information  to  the  press.  Fleming,  being 
retired,  says  he  is  able  to  spend  more  time  at  City  Hall  than 
the  previous  mayor.  Bill  Carroll,  who  owns  a  music  and 
television  store  in  the  city  (and  now  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  Solano  County  Board  of  Supervisors). 

Known  for  his  attention  to  detail,  Fleming  is  frequently 
criticized  both  publicly  and  privately  as  being  too  pica¬ 
yune.  However,  it  was  that  attention  to  detail — coupled 
with  his  slow-growth  platform — that  helped  him  grab  70% 
of  the  vote  in  his  successful  bid  for  mayor,  Fleming  readily 
acknowledges. 

Longtime  Vacaville  real  estate  broker  Glenn  Miller  was 
recently  quoted  in  the  Reporter  as  saying,  “He’s 
[Fleming’s]  a  product  of  the  military  syndrome.  There’s 
the  right  way,  there’s  the  wrong  way,  and  his  way.” 

Fleming’s  wife  Buff  has  written  Boy  Scout  news  for  the 
Reporter  for  the  past  two  decades .  Fleming,  father  of  three 
grown  sons,  continues  as  a  scoutmaster. 

(Keatley  Garvey  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 

Simpson  says  ‘sorry’  to  Arnett 

In  a  letter  published  recently  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Sen.  Alan  Simpson  (R-Wyo.)  apologized  to  CNN  corre¬ 
spondent  Peter  Arnett  for  “repeating  the  rumors  about 
Mr.  Arnett’s  family  connection  to  the  Viet  Cong.” 

While  maintaining  he  still  strongly  criticized  Arnett’s 
reporting  from  Baghdad,  Simpson  conceded  that  his 
choice  of  the  word  “sympathizer”  to  describe  Arnett 
“was  not  a  good  one.” 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

4/9/91 

4/2/91 

4/9/90 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

9.75 

10.125 

10.25 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

28.125 

28.125 

36.00 

Capital  Cities  (NY) 

455.00 

450.50 

527.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.75 

18.25 

21.50 

Dow  Jones  (NY) 

25.00 

25.00 

28.875 

Gannett  Inc.  (NY) 

39.875 

39.875 

39.25 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

49.375 

51.00 

53.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

28.75 

28.25 

27.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.375 

21.50 

23.25 

Media  General  (AM) 

19.75 

18.50 

28.75 

Multimedia  (OTC) 

76.25 

73.125 

77.00 

New  York  Times  (AM) 

21.50 

22.25 

23.50 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

14.875 

14.75 

20.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

24.50 

24.50 

27.25 

E.W.  Scripps  (OTC) 

19.375 

19.50 

21.50 

Times  Mirror  (NY) 

28.625 

28.125 

33.75 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

42.375 

41.375 

42.50 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

222.50 

227.00 

252.75 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

4/9/91 

4/2/91 

4/9/90 

McLean  Hunter  (Toronto  Star)  (a) 

10.50 

11.125 

9.50 

Hollinger  (a) 

12.625 

13.125 

12.50 

Quebecor  (a) 

19.00 

19.375 

10.875 

Southam  (a) 

19.00 

18.625 

25.50 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.75 

17.00 

14.25 

Toronto  Sun  (a) 

17.375 

17.375 

25.25 

Pearson  (Financial  Times)  (b) 

7.60 

7.69 

6.72 

News  International  (c) 

14.25 

14.00 

16.00 

(Murdock-Australian) 


*(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 
*(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 
*(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


About  Awards 


First  annual  Jim  Neubacher  Award.  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  announced  today  that  Susan  Harrison,  an  18-year 
reporter  for  the  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  is  the  first 
winner  of  the  Jim  Neubacher  Award.  She  won  for  her 
newspaper  special  section,  “The  World  of  Karen  & 
Matthew.”  Neubacher  was  a  reporter-columnist  for  the 
Free  Press  for  19  years.  After  he  had  developed  multiple 
sclerosis,  he  wrote  the  Free  Press  column,  “Disabled  in 
Detroit.”  The  $1,000  award  was  established  to  honor  the 
best  reporting  and  writing  that  crusades  for  the  rights  of 
disabled  people  and  treats  them  with  respect,  while  illumi¬ 
nating  their  concerns  to  the  able-bodied. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Hispanics  show 
slight  gains 
in  newsrooms 

The  number  of  Hispanics  on  the 
staffs  at  61  of  the  top  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers  rose  nearly  half  a  percentage 
point  to  3.2%  over  the  past  year, 
according  to  the  annual  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Hispanic  Journalists. 

The  survey  shows  gains  in  all  news¬ 
room  categories,  with  Hispanics  com¬ 
prising  2%  of  newsroom  managers, 
3%  of  copy  editors,  4%  of  reporters/ 
writers  and  5.5%  of  photographers/ 
artists. 

In  addition,  26%  of  new  hires  at  the 
61  papers  since  Jan.  1,  1990  are 
minorities,  and  9%  of  them  are  His¬ 
panics,  according  to  NAHJ. 

Among  the  61  newspapers 
surveyed,  42  reported  Hispanic  rep¬ 
resentation  at  less  than  5%,  while  five 
employed  no  Hispanics  in  the  news¬ 
room.  At  11  newspapers,  Hispanics 
made  up  between  5%  and  10%  of  the 
newsroom  staff,  with  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  San  Antonio  Light  and  Tucson 
Citizen  reporting  Hispanic  represen¬ 
tation  of  more  than  10%. 

Yonhap,  Tass 
in  joint  pact 

The  Yonhap  News  Agency  has 
signed  an  agreement  with  Tass,  the 
Soviet  official  news  agency,  for  news 
and  personnel  changes,  the  South 
Korean  news  service  announced. 

Tass  has  said  it  plans  to  open  a 
bureau  in  Seoul  as  soon  as  the  Soviet 
Union  and  South  Korea  sign  a  cul¬ 
tural  exchange  agreement,  expected 
in  mid-1991. 

South  Korea  and  the  Soviet  Union 
established  diplomatic  ties  last  Sep¬ 
tember. 

—  AP 

CityLine  logs 
2  millionth  call 

The  Telegram  &  Gazette  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  has  announced  that  its 
voice  information  service  CityLine, 
which  recently  logged  its  two  mil¬ 
lionth  call,  has  begun  a  recycling  hot¬ 
line  which  provides  information 
regarding  locations,  hours  and 
acceptable  items  for  area  recycling 
centers. 

CityLine  also  recently  sponsored  a 


program  called  “Give  Us  a  Call” 
through  which  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  customers  were  able  to  talk  to 
members  of  top  and  midlevel  manage¬ 
ment  directly. 

Newsday’s  student 
briefing  page 
to  continue 

In  February,  Newsday  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  and  New  York  Newsday 
introduced  a  student  briefing  page  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  war,  and  the  papers 
have  announced  that  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  a  student  page  now 
that  the  war  has  ended. 

The  daily  page,  which  is  edited  by 
New  York  Newsday  deputy  business 
editor  Bill  Zimmerman,  is  designed  to 
help  students  and  their  teachers  and 
parents  to  understand  and  discuss  the 
war  and  related  issues. 

The  page  includes  questions, 
poetry,  songs  and  puzzles  as  well  as 
editorial  cartoons  and  special  items 
on  newsmakers. 


Bnefuidfl^age 

^of  Firsts  ^ 


Student  briefing  page 

Reporters  barred 
executions  at 
California  prison 

In  the  face  of  a  court  challenge  over 
televised  coverage  of  gas  chamber 
executions,  the  warden  of  San  Quen¬ 
tin  Prison  has  banned  all  reporters 
from  witnessing  the  deaths. 

Officials  of  San  Francisco  pub¬ 
lic  tv  channel  KQED  said  the  total 


media  ban  by  San  Quentin  Prison 
warden  Daniel  Vasquez  will  not  halt 
their  federal  suit  against  the  state  of 
California  for  access  to  the  execution 
chamber. 

Deputy  State  Attorney  General 
Karl  Mayer  was  quoted  by  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  as  saying  that  the  war¬ 
den’s  new  rule  makes  a  trial  unneces¬ 
sary.  However,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Robert  H.  Schnacke  was  planning  last 
week  to  proceed  with  the  bench  trial. 

Vasquez,  in  a  press  release,  said 
that  previous  federal  rulings  indicate 
that  reporters  have  no  constitutional 
right  to  attend  executions.  Permitting 
them  in  the  gas  chamber  now  would 
mean  letting  a  federal  judge  decide 
who  could  attend  executions  and 
what  equipment  they  could  bring,  the 
warden  contended. 

“Frankly,  what  the  prison  system 
is  trying  to  do  here  is  elevate  itself 
above  the  law,”  said  Michael 
Schwartz,  KQED’s  director  of  cur¬ 
rent  affairs. 

He  called  the  warden’s  latest  order 
a  “desperate  move,”  adding  that  a 
previous  policy  holding  that  the 
names  of  public  witnesses  would  not 
be  revealed  would  make  the  execu¬ 
tion  procedure  completely  secret. 

KQED  attorney  William  B.  Turner 
said  the  warden’s  ban  may  change  the 
legal  issue  slightly,  but  the  facts 
remained  the  same. 

“They’re  not  going  to  get  away 
with  an  argument  that  says  the  gov¬ 
ernment  need  have  no  reasons  for 
excluding  press  coverage  for  an  event 
like  this,”  the  lawyer  declared. 

Although  voters  in  1978  approved 
reinstatement  of  the  death  penalty, 
California  has  not  executed  an  inmate 
since  1%7. 

Robert  Alton  Harris  was  scheduled 
to  die  last  spring  but  the  execution 
was  stopped  by  appeals  that  are  still 
pending. 

Before  Harris’  scheduled  execu¬ 
tion  date,  Vasquez  announced  a  pol¬ 
icy  that  excluded  all  reporting  equip¬ 
ment,  including  pencils  and  note¬ 
pads.  The  order  was  toned  down  after 
KQED  filed  its  suit,  but  the  ban  on 
cameras  and  sound  equipment 
remained. 

New  headquarters 

Jewish  Media  Group  Inc.  of  Miami 
has  opened  a  new  headquarters  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  for  two  of  its  three 
national  newspapers,  the  Palm  Beach 
Jewish  World  and  the  Broward  Jewish 
World. 

The  company  also  publishes  the 
Miami  Jewish  Tribune. 
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Chicago  newspapers:  one  buys,  one  sheds  direct  mail  firm 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Within  a  couple  of  weeks  of  each 
other,  the  Chicago  Tribune  entered 
the  direct  mail  business,  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  left  it. 

The  Tribune  bought  AmeriComm 
Direct  Marketing/Illinois  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Cincinnati-based  Ameri¬ 
Comm  Direct  Marketing  Inc. 

AmeriComm/IIlinois  had  already 
been  providing  database,  packaging, 
labeling  and  mail  services  for  Local 
Values,  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  direct 
mail  product. 

Local  Values  is  mailed  weekly  to 
approximately  910,000  non-subscrib- 

Oops! 

In  its  March  29  edition,  the  Vine¬ 
yard  Gazette  of  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
Mass.,  published  a  box  on  Page  One 
which  contained  the  following  misin¬ 
formation;  “Sunday  is  Easter  Day.  It 
is  also  the  first  day  of  Daylight  Sav¬ 
ings  Time.” 

The  newspaper  was  one  week  early 
in  announcing  the  time  change .  As  a 
result,  residents  of  the  famed  Massa¬ 
chusetts  island  showed  up  early  for 
Sunday  church  services  and  lunch 
reservations,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times. 


mg  households. 

“This  is  the  first  entree  into  direct 
marketing  for  the  Tribune,”  said  Den¬ 
nis  Grant,  vice  president  and  director 
of  advertising  for  the  newspaper. 

“We  have  been  supplying  about 
20%  of  [AmeriComm/IIlinois’]  busi¬ 
ness.  Now  we  will  be  able  to  use 
their  data  processing  and  database 
resources  for  national  mailings,  not 
just  local  mailings,”  Grant  added. 

The  company  was  renamed  Ameri¬ 
Comm,  Illinois,  a  division  of  Tribune 
Direct  Marketing. 

More  recently,  the  rival  Chicago 
Sun-Times  sold  its  direct-mail  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Sun-Times  Distribution  Sys¬ 
tems,  to  Advo  Systems,  the  giant 
nationwide  direct  mailer. 

The  Sun-Times  said  the  sale  will  be 
an  all-cash  transaction  that  is 
expected  to  close  by  April  26.  The 
selling  price  was  not  revealed. 

Sun-Times  Co.  executive  vice 
president  James  B.  Shaffer  said  cash 
from  the  sale  will  be  used  to  pay  down 
the  company’s  debt  load.  Shaffer  said 
the  sale  “allows  the  Sun-Times  to 
focus  on  our  core  business,  newspa¬ 
per  publishing,  while  significantly 
increasing  Advo’s  efficiencies  and  its 
ability  to  service  its  customers.” 

In  addition  to  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Sun-Times  Co.  publishes  the 


Pioneer  Press  and  Star  Publications 
chains  of  community  newspapers. 

The  Sun-Times  entered  the  direct 
marketing  field  in  1987  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Advance  Business  Corp.  of 
Aurora,  Ill. 

Its  product.  Galaxy  of  Values,  is 
distributed  to  two  million  households 
weekly. 

Columnist  helps 
reunite  relatives 

Thanks  to  Boston  Globe  columnist 
Mike  Barnicle,  91 -year-old  Giustino 
Domenici  was  recently  reunited  with 
his  family  after  45  years  of  separation. 

Barnicle  wrote  a  story  about 
Domenici  after  Domenici  had  been 
savagely  mugged  and  was  later 
treated  at  a  Boston  hospital. 

Hospital  personnel  could  not  help 
Domenici  find  his  family  as  he  did  not 
know  their  whereabouts,  but  the  fam¬ 
ily  was  reunited  after  a  granddaughter 
had  read  the  Globe  story. 

Money  raised 

The  News  Tribune  of  Woodbridge, 
N.J.,  recently  completed  its  “Strike 
Baq  at  Iraq”  reader  campaign  which 
raised  $26,133  for  the  families  of  local 
soldiers  stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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Straight  Talk 
About  Twisters 

Getting  accurate  information  about  tornados 
won’t  stop  their  deadly  force.  But  it  can  help 

“Funnel  Facts  and  Fables”  is  a  1 0-minute  program  that 
shows  how,  sorting  out  fact  from  fiction.  It’s  serious,  yet 
entertaining,  with  scenes  featuring  actors  as  well  as  experts. 

Your  TV  station  can  receive  a  copy  plus  a  30-second  PSA  on  tornado  'V 
alerts,  both  produced  for  the  National  Coordinating  Council  on  Emergency 
Management  (NCCEM). 


State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company  developed  these  non-commercial  videos 
in  the  public  interest. 


To  order,  simply  let  us  know  and  specify  Vi  or  inch. 


Funnel  Facts 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL61710 


Scripps  Howard  Foundation  winners 

Staffers  from  eight  newspapers,  college  cartoonist 
win  annual  awards  for  excellence  in  Journalism 


The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
recently  awarded  more  than  $33,500 
in  cash  prizes  for  excellence  in  print 
and  broadcast  journalism.  Among  the 
winners  were  staff  members  from 
eight  newspapers,  and  a  college  car¬ 
toonist. 

The  awards  were  presented  at  the 
annual  banquet  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  on 
April  3.  The  winners  were  being  hon¬ 
ored  for  their  work  in  13  categories  of 
print  and  broadcast  journalism,  rang¬ 
ing  from  First  Amendment  issues  and 
human-interest  writing  to  public  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
won  $2,500  for  service  to  the  First 
Amendment.  In  November  1990, 
reporter  Libby  Averyt  was  ordered  to 
testify  about  statements  a  murder 
defendant  had  made  to  her  about  his 
alleged  role  in  a  1983  slaying.  Averyt 
consistently  refused  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  unpublished  information, 
and  was  ordered  to  jail  on  contempt 
charges.  Averyt  was  released  after 
spending  48  hours  in  an  isolation  cell. 
Her  release  came  after  a  meeting  of 
the  Caller-Times  attorney  with 
authorities  in  which  he  said  she  would 
not  change  her  mind  about  answering 
questions.  A  district  judge  then  dis¬ 
missed  the  contempt-of-court  order 
against  her. 

The  other  finalist  in  this  category 
was  the  Boulder  Colorado  Daily.  The 
judges  were  William  Ahearn,  vice 
president  and  executive  editor,  the 
Associated  Press;  Burl  Osborne,  edi¬ 
tor  and  president,  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors;  and 
Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  chairman  and 


chief  executive  officer,  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  and  chairman,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Elizabeth  Leland  of  the  Charlotte 
(W.V.)  Observer  won  $2,500  for 
human-interest  writing.  The  judges 
said  that  “not  one  of  the  stories  in  Ms. 
Leland’s  portfolio  was  ordinary,  and 
her  life  story  of  Joe  Hill  unamimously 
impressed  the  judges  as  the  single 
best  story  among  the  1 ,000-plus  sto¬ 
ries  in  the  160  entries.  Each  of  her 
stories  leaves  readers  with  a  sense  of 
place,  a  feel  for  the  human  subject, 
and  gratitude  for  the  experience.” 

Finalists  in  this  category  were 
Sheila  Toomey,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  and  A1  Martinez,  Los  Angeles 
Times.  The  judges  were  Alan  Horton, 
editor,  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News', 
Albert  Johnson,  executive  editor, 
Post-Tribune,  Gary,  Ind.;  and  Russell 
Powell,  editor,  the  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Ashland,  Ky. 

Lanny  Keller  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal  won  $2,000  for  editorial 
writing. 

“When  his  community  and  his  state 
were  threatened  by  the  political 
exploitation  of  racial  fears  and  antag¬ 
onisms,  Lanny  Keller’s  editorials 
beat  back  the  villians  with  courage, 
strength  and  integrity.  His  powerful 
pieces  on  the  David  Duke  campaign 
and  his  lucid  defenses  of  our  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  are  editorial  writing  at  its 
finest  and  most  effective,”  said  the 
judges. 

Finalists  for  editorial  writing  were 
Linda  Valdez,  the  Tucson  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  Ken  Knox,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune',  and  Samuel  Francis,  the 
Washington  Times. 


The  editorial  writing  judges  were 
Randall  C.  Hatch,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Standard-Examiner, 
Ogden,  Utah;  Harvey  C.  Jacobs,  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Indianapolis  News',  and  Lois 
Wille,  editor  of  editorial  page, C/i/- 
cago  Tribune. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  won  $2,000 
for  environmental  reporting,  over- 
100,000  circulation,  recognizing  the 
work  of  special  projects  editor,  John 
Huff,  and  reporters  Jeff  Brazil,  Sean 
Holton,  Cindy  Schreuder  and  Craig 
Dezern,  as  well  as  photographers  Red 
Huber,  George  Remaine  and  John 
Raoux. 

The  judges  cited  articles  of  excel¬ 
lence  that  covered  the  topics  of  the 
endangered  manatee,  the  hard  life  of 
dolphins  in  captivity,  and  the  pollut¬ 
ants  and  runoff  that  threaten  the 
Everglades. 

Finalists  were  the  Seattle  Times, 
Newsday,  N.Y.,  and  the  Sacramento 
Bee. 

For  environmental  reporting, 
under- 100,000  circulation,  the  winner 
of  $2,(XX)  was  the  Alabama  Journal. 
The  judges  called  the  reporting  done 
by  a  staff  of  six  “an  outstanding 
effort.”  The  series  described  the 
growing  damage  to  Alabama’s  rivers, 
the  cozy  relationship  between  state 
agencies  and  industrial  polluters,  and 
showed  how  the  state  is  moving  slow¬ 
ly  to  post  warnings  about  eating  fish 
that  carry  dangerous  toxins.  The 
newspaper  also  showed  courage  in 
doing  the  article  even  though  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  ambivalent  and  state  regula¬ 
tors  were  antagonistic,  judges  said. 

Finalists  for  under- 100,000  circula¬ 
tion  were  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun, 
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Idaho  Falls  Post  Register,  and  the 
Poughkeepsie  Journal. 

Environmental  reporting  judges  for 
both  categories  were  Ed  Petykiewicz, 
editor,  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News; 
Peter  Prichard,  editor,  USA  Today; 
and  Richard  K.  Weil,  asst,  managing 
editor,  St.  Louis  Dispatch. 

For  public  service  reporting,  over- 
100,000  circulation,  the  Boston  Globe 
won  $2,500  honoring  the  work  of  the 
Spotlight  team:  editor  Gerard 
O’Neill,  reporters  Dick  Lehr,  John 
Aloysius  Farrell  and  Patricia  Wen, 
photographer  John  Tlumacki  and 
researcher  Ardys  J.  Kozbial. 

The  Spotlight  team’s  five-part 
series  uncovered  laxity  and  favorit¬ 
ism  in  the  Massachusetts  judiciary, 
which  elicited  a  huge  public  outcry. 

Finalists  were  Heidi  Evans,  New 
York  Daily  News;  Joe  Rigert  and 
Maura  Lerner,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  Tribune;  and  the  Sacramento 
Bee. 

The  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen  won 
$2,500  for  public  service  reporting, 
under- 100,000  circulation. 

Tom  Shields’  series  “Grand 
Canyon:  Deadly  Skies”  increased  the 
public’s  awareness  of  the  dismal  air 
safety  record  at  the  Grand  Canyon. 
He  found  that  the  death  toll  at  the 
Grand  Canyon  was  much  higher  than 
anyone  had  reported  previously,  and 
revealed  that  canyon  airspace  often 
contained  a  deadly  mix  of  military, 
private  and  commercial  aircraft.  Few 
park  visitors  had  been  aware  of  the 
risk. 

Finalists  were  Margarette  Downey, 
Poughkeepsie  Journal;  Alan  Gustaf¬ 
son,  Statesman  Journal,  Salem,  Ore.; 
and  Marilyn  Mitchel,  Alisa  Stingley 
and  Susan  Traylor,  The  Times, 
Shreveport,  La. 

Judges  for  both  public  service 
categories  were  William  1.  Winter, 
president  and  director,  American 
Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va.;  Gregory 
Favre,  executive  editor,  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee;  and  Bennie  Ivory,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Clarion-Ledger,  Jack- 
son,  Miss. 

The  $2,500  prize  for  service  in  sup¬ 
port  of  literacy  was  given  to  the  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinel,  which  will  desig¬ 
nate  a  literacy  program  in  its  commu¬ 
nity  to  receive  a  $5,000  grant  from 
the  foundation.  The  paper  dedicated 
multiple  resources  to  battle  its  com¬ 
munity’s  illiteracy  problem,  including 
a  financial  commitment,  a  commit¬ 
ment  of  manpower,  of  news  and 
advertising  space  as  well  as  other 
resources.  The  judges  said  their  pro¬ 
gram  included  a  host  of  ideas  every 
newspaper  should  steal. 

The  other  finalist  was  the  Dominion 
Post  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  Judges 


were  Scott  McGehee,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald;  Byron  White,  editorial 
page  editor,  Cincinnati  Post;  and 
David  Dick,  director.  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Kentucky. 

The  college  cartoonist  to  win  the 
$2, (XX)  award  was  Kerry  Soper,  the 
Utah  Statesman  at  Utah  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  three  finalists  were  Michael 
John  Moreu,  University  of  Georgia; 
Ted  Rail,  Columbia  University,  New 
York;  and  Drew  Martin,  University 
of  Califomia-Santa  Barbara. 

Judges  were  Charles  Schulz,  cre¬ 
ator  of  the  “Peanuts”  comic  strip; 
Roy  Paul  Nelson,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Oregon;  Marty 
Claus,  managing  editor-features/busi¬ 
ness,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Oral  arguments 
in  telecom  case 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Harold 
H.  Greene  has  called  for  oral  argu¬ 
ments  from  parties  in  the  telecommu¬ 
nication's  case  involving  restrictions 
on  information  services. 

Attorneys  for  each  party  in  the  case 
are  asked  to  address  10  issues  set 
forth  by  Greene,  including  the  status 
and  effectiveness  of  FCC  and  state 
regulations  on  information  services; 
whether  other  technology  provide 
sufficient  access  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  to  cut  back  or  eliminate  depen¬ 
dency  on  local  exchange  services; 
how  the  Regional  Companies  might 
discriminate  against  competing  infor¬ 
mation  service  providers;  what 
weight  should  the  court  give  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 


Attention 

ANPA/TEC  exhibitors 

Exhibitors  at  ANPA/TEC  91  in  Las 
Vegas  are  reminded  to  return  com¬ 
pleted  forms  with  information  about 
their  exhibits  for  FREE  inclusion  in  a 
special  planning  pullout  section  in  the 
May  1 1  issue  of  E&P. 

If  you  have  received  a  form  but 
have  not  mailed  it,  fax  it  to  us  NOW  at 
212-929-1259.  If  you  need  a  form,  call 
Jim  Rosenberg  TODAY  at  (212)  675- 
4380. 

Deadline  for  inclusion  was  April  8, 
but  FAX  REPLIES  are  still  being 
accepted.  If  your  form  is  not  in  soon, 
readers  now  planning  their  time  at  the 
show  won’t  know  who  you  are,  where 
to  find  you  or  what  you’re  showing. 


Personalized 
fax  paper 
introduced 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
launched  the  first  personalized  fax 
newspaper  March  27. 

The  personalized  fax  is  essentially 
an  enhancement  of  the  Pioneer  Press’ 
Newsfax,  a  fax  paper  the  Minnesota 
daily  began  on  Feb.  5,  1990. 

Newsfax  subscribers  can  select  up 
to  15  stocks  whose  prices  —  high, 
close  and  changes  —  are  included  in 
their  personal  weekday  fax  papers. 

“We  are  excited  about  this 
uniquely  personal  enhancement  to 
fax  publishing,  and  we  are  proud  to  be 
the  leader  in  this  new  technology,” 
Pioneer  Press  publisher  Mary  Junck 
said. 

Pioneer  Press  launched  the  first  fax 
paper  in  the  Twin  Cities,  beating  the 
rival  Star  Tribune’s  fax  product  by  a 
matter  of  days.  The  Star  Tribune,  like 
several  other  newspapers  which 
experimented  with  fax  papers,  later 
folded  its  fax  product. 

Baseball  tab 
features  previews 

USA  Today  Baseball  Weekly  began 
its  nationwide  rollout  with  three- 
weeks  of  previews  of  players  and 
teams. 

The  first  issue,  April  5,  included  a 
look  at  major-league  and  top  minor- 
league  players  to  help  readers  prepare 
their  Fantasy  League  teams.  The 
April  12  issue  was  expected  to  feature 
a  preview  of  minor-league  players 
and  teams,  and  the  April  19  issue  is 
to  include  regular  features  of  the 
publication,  such  as  expanded  box 
scores,  team-by-team  reports  for 
major  and  minor  leagues,  transaction 
reports,  statistics  leaders,  player 
rankings  and  special  sections  for  nos¬ 
talgia  and  collectibles. 

In  addition,  three  columnists  have 
been  added  to  the  lineup:  Steve 
Mann,  a  baseball  analyst  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  arbitration  and  collusion  set¬ 
tlements;  Billy  Sample,  ESPN  base¬ 
ball  analyst  and  former  player;  and 
Glen  Waggoner,  Esquire  magazine 
writer  who  is  given  credit  for  having 
begun  Rotisserie  League  Baseball. 

150th  birthday 

April  10  marks  the  150th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  first  day  of  publication  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

A  special  commemorative  anniver¬ 
sary  issue  was  published  on  Sunday, 
April  7. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Michael  Bass  James  Frustere 

Michael  Bass  has  been  appointed  James  \ 
deputy  director  of  corporate  commu-  appointed  t( 
nications  for  the  Associated  Press.  eral  mana 
He  succeeds  Elaine  Norton  (Conn.)  Poj 
Hooker,  who  has  been  named  a  gen-  Frustere  I 
eral  executive  in  the  AP’s  newspaper  controller 

membership  department.  Terre  HauU 

In  his  new  position  Bass  will  edit  troller  for  t 
AP  World,  a  quarterly  magazine  for  loughby,  01 
AP  members  and  staff.  He  will  also 
develop  and  produce  promotional 
materials.  Brian  J. 

Bass  had  previously  worked  as  city  general  ma 
editor  ofihe  Hudson  {N.L)  Dispatch,  (Mass.)  Ne 
editor  of  Express  Line,  a  weekly  the  Union- 
entertainment  newspaper  distributed  Republican 
by  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Led-  Long  ha( 
ger-5larofNorfolk,Va.,  a  reporter  at  the  compan 
the  Virginian  Pilot  and  newsman  for  systems  dii 
the  AP  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Rich-  and  purcha: 
mond,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Ted  Hendricks  has  been  named  Diane  Ba 
executive  editor  for  Homestead  Pub-  aging  editoi 
lishing  Co.  of  Bel  Air,  Md.  Press-Gaze 

Hendricks  had  previously  worked  Belonger, 
as  managing  editor  and  sports  editor  for  23  yeai 
at  The  Record  of  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. ,  November, 
a  Homestead  newspaper,  and  news  Bacha  hi 
editor  at  the  Hardford  Democrat  of  editor  of  t 
Aberdeen,  Md.  He  had  most  recently  Gazette  an( 
been  responsible  for  news  coverage  at  editor  and 
The  Aegis  of  Bel  Air,  Md.,  also  a  at  the  Bin[ 
Homestead  newspaper.  Sun-Bulleti 


Brian  Long 


James  V.  Frustere  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post. 

Frustere  had  previously  worked  as 
controller  for  the  Tribune-Star  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  assistant  con¬ 
troller  for  the  News  Herald  of  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio. 


Brian  J.  Long  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers,  publishers  of 
the  Union-News  and  the  Sunday 
Republican. 

Long  had  previously  worked  for 
the  company  as  operations  manager, 
systems  director,  systems  manager 
and  purchasing  agent. 


Diane  Bacha  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette.  She  succeeds  Larry 
Belonger,  who  had  held  the  position 
for  23  years  prior  to  his  death  last 
November. 

Bacha  had  previously  worked  as 
editor  of  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.) 
Gazette  and  assistant  city  editor,  city 
editor  and  assistant  managing  editor 
at  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press  & 
Sun-Bulletin. 


Solve  your  recruitment  problems; 
visit  us  at  ANPA. 

The  Convention  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  your 
executive  recruitment  needs.  Call  Mike  Walker  or  Carl  Youngs  at 
our  office  or  contact  us  at  the  Pan  Pacific. 

Sc  S^oy?r^ia/ri/^ 

1605  Colonial  Parkway  •  Inverness,  IL  60067 
(708)  991-6900 


Benjamin  Taylor 

Benjamin  B.  Taylor  has  been 
elected  a  vice  president  of  Globe 
Newspaper  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 

Taylor  had  previously  worked  for 
the  company  as  executive  editor, 
assistant  managing  editor/local  news, 
assistant  business  editor  and 
reporter. 

*  *  * 

Osama  Mahmoud  El-Sherif, 
publisher  and  chief  editor  of  the 
English-language  weekly  newspaper 
The  Star  of  Jordan,  has  been  named 
editor  for  the  Middle  East  for  The 
WorldPaper,  the  international  edito¬ 
rial  supplement  published  by  the 
World  Times. 

El-Sherif  had  previously  worked  as 
chief  editor  of  the  Arabic  daily  news¬ 
paper  Ad-Dustour  and  the  English- 
language  weekly  newspaper  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Star.  He  had  also  worked  as 
director  general  of  InfoMedia,  a  pri¬ 
vate  media  service  agency. 

«  «  « 

Edward  A.  Gargan,  a  former  met¬ 
ropolitan  reporter  and  bureau  chief 
for  the  New  York  Times  in  Abidjan 
and  Beijing  and  a  former  Edward  R. 
Murrow  fellow  at  the  Council  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  has  rejoined  the  Times 
as  a  reporter. 

Jerry  Gray,  a  former  bureau  chief 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  East 
Africa  and  Newark,  N.J.,  and  former 
assistant  to  the  foreign  editor  at  the 
AP,  has  joined  the  Times  as  a 
reporter. 

Gray  had  previously  worked  at  the 
Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

«  «  :|c 

Bernie  Gitt  has  been  named  state 
circulation  manager  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  of  Denver. 

Gitt  had  previously  worked  as  state 
circulation  district  manager  and  assis¬ 
tant  state  circulation  manager  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News.  He  had  also 
worked  in  several  positions  for  Sen¬ 
tinel  Newspapers,  most  recently  as 
circulation  director. 
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The  Detroit  Free  Press  has 
announced  the  following  editorial 
appointments:  former  city  editor 
Joseph  (Chip)  Visci  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor  for  local 
news;  former  deputy  city  editor 
Larry  Olmstead  has  been  named 
city  editor;  and  Jane  Daugherty, 
who  had  previously  overseen  the 
newspaper’s  Sunday  Comment  sec¬ 
tion  and  projects  team,  has  been 
named  associate  editor  for  projects 
with  responsibility  for  expanding 
investigative  efforts  at  the  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Lesher  Communications  Inc.  of 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  has  named 
Kent  Parker,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  weekly  Contra  Costa  Sun 
in  Concord,  Calif.,  general  manager 
of  three  other  weekly  papers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  which  are  owned  by  Lesher, 
the  Concord  Transcript,  the  Walnut 
Creek  Journal  and  the  Pleasant  HUH 
Martinez  Record.  Craig  Johnson, 
former  advertising  director  at  the 
Sun,  succeeds  Parker  as  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Parker  had  previously  worked  for 
Lesher  as  advertising  manager  at  the 
Valley  Pioneer  in  Danville,  Calif., 
advertising  manager  at  the  Valley 
Times  in  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  and 
advertising  account  executive  at  the 
Sun. 

Johnson  had  previously  worked  as 
advertising  account  executive, 
national  advertising  manager  and 
cooperative  advertising  manager  at 
the  Contra  Costa  Times  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  the  Sun. 

Paula  Mabry,  general  manager  of 
Lesher’s  San  Ramon  Valley  Times  in 
Danville,  Calif.,  has  been  named  act¬ 
ing  general  manager  of  the  Valley 
Times  in  Pleasanton. 

Other  changes  announced  at  the 
Pleasanton  paper  include  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  classified  manager  DouG 
Hebbard  to  the  position  of  circulation 
manager,  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  Rawley  Peters  to  consultant  to 
Hebbard  and  display  advertising 
manager  Tom  Johnson  to  manager  of 
both  the  display  and  classified  depart¬ 
ments. 


Dave  Newhouse,  sports  columnist 
for  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  has 
joined  Lesher  as  a  sports  columnist. 

*  *  * 

Harte-Hanks  Communications  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  has  appointed 
James  P.  Enright  president  of  the 
Flyer  Publishing  Corp.  of  Miami, 
publisher  of  the  community  shopper 
The  Flyer. 

Enright  had  previously  worked  as 
executive  vice  president/general 
manager  of  the  Central  New  Jersey 
Home  News  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  and  in  several  positions  at  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  including  vice 
president  of  marketing. 

*  *  * 

The  following  staff  changes  have 
been  announced  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times: 

Sheila  Benson,  formerly  film 
critic,  has  been  named  critic-at-large 
covering  the  arts  and  entertainment 
fields.  She  succeeds  critic-at-large 
and  arts  editor  Charles  Champlin, 
who  recently  retired. 

Kenneth  Turan,  a  former  free¬ 
lance  writer  and  staff  writer  for  the 
Washington  Post,  succeeds  Benson 
as  film  critic. 

Sylvie  Drake,  formerly  theater 
writer,  has  been  promoted  to  theater 
critic.  She  succeeds  Dan  Sullivan, 
who  recently  retired. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 

Christopher  Knight,  formerly  art 
writer  for  the  Times  and  art  critic  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 
has  been  named  art  critic  at  the 
Times. 

Assistant  calendar  editors  Oscar 
Garza  and  David  Crook  have  been 
promoted  to  the  new  position  of 
deputy  calendar  editor. 

Garza  had  previously  worked  as  an 
arts  editor  of  the  Times’  San  Diego 
County  edition  and  arts  editor  and 
columnist  for  the  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Light. 

Crook  had  previously  worked  as  a 
calendar  staff  writer  for  the  Times. 

Assistant  Sunday  calendar  editor 
Kelly  Scott  has  been  named  film 
editor.  She  succeeds  Jack  Mat¬ 
thews,  who  has  been  named  film  critic 
for  Newsday  of  Long  island,  N.Y. 

Scott  had  previously  worked  as 
entertainment  news  editor  and  editor 
of  the  arts  and  entertainment  section 
for  Newsday  and  assistant  news-fea¬ 
tures  editor,  entertainment  feature 
writer,  movie  critic  and  city  reporter 
at  the  St  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 
She  had  also  worked  as  a  free-lance 
writer. 

SONJA  Bolle,  assistant  book  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  interim  book  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Linda  Fibich  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  Patrick  Graham 
has  been  named  assistant  to  the  editor 
at  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Fibich  had  previously  worked  as  a 
reporter,  assistant  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  to  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Journal  and  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Graham  had  previously  worked  as 
a  reporter,  assistant  city  editor  and 
metropolitan  editor  for  the  Journal. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


The  following  executives  of  the 
Greenville  News-Piedmont  Co.  of 
Greenville,  S.C.,  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  senior  management  posi¬ 
tions: 

Alan  H.  Dant,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Greenville  News  and 
the  Greenville  Piedmont,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  both  newspapers. 

Dant  had  previously  worked  as 
advertising  director  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Steven  R.  Brandt,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  publisher. 

Brandt  had  previously  worked  as 
personnel  director  and  business  man¬ 
ager  for  News-Piedmont  and  general 
manager  of  the  Staunton  (Va.)  Daily 
News  Leader. 

John  S.  Pittman,  formerly  execu¬ 


tive  editor  and  vice  president,  has 
been  named  senior  vice  president  and 
executive  editor. 

Pittman  had  previously  worked  as 
city  editor  and  managing  editor  of  the 
News,  news  editor  of  the  Fayetteville 
(N.C.)  Times  and  reporter  and  copy 
editor  at  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 


Shelby  Hodge  has  been  named 
society  writer  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

Hodge  had  previously  worked  as 
managing  editor  of  Vacations  maga¬ 
zine  and  travel  editor  of  the  Houston 
Post. 

*  *  * 

Glen  Kleine,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Mass  Communica¬ 


tions  at  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Richmond,  has  been  named 
dean  of  the  College  of  Applied  Arts 
and  Technology. 

Kleine  had  previously  worked  at 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


Jim  Tezak,  circulation  director  of 
the  Herald-News  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  has 
been  named  general  manager  of  Sun 
Publications  in  Naperville,  Ill. 


James  S.  Scofield,  news  research 
coordinator  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  has  been  elected 
supreme  president  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  the  largest  organization  of 
persons  of  Hellenic  heritage  in  the 
world. 


OBITUARIES 


Lawrence  P.  Baumann,  68,  former 
personnel  director  at  Lancaster 
Newspapers  Inc.  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
died  recently  in  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 


William  F.  Carr,  81 ,  an  employee 
of  Metropolitan  Newspapers  for  more 
than  50  years,  died  March  26  at  Long¬ 
boat  Key,  Fla. 

Carr,  who  is  the  father  of  chief 
operating  officer  of  Goodson  News¬ 
papers  and  former  president  of  Inger- 
soil  Publications  David  B.  Carr,  had 
worked  in  several  advertising  and 
promotion  positions  for  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Jonathan  D.  Chambers,  29,  for¬ 
mer  staff  writer  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  died  March  25  after 
a  long-term  illness. 

Chambers  had  previously  worked 
as  a  reporter  for  the  As  bury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press  and  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  dc  Observer. 


John  E.  Dean,  93,  advertising 
director  of  the  weekly  Lake  Worth 
(Fla.)  Herald  and  former  advertising 
director  of  the  defunct  New  York 
newspapers  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and 
the  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  died 
March  19  in  Lake  Worth. 


Jonathan  Thomas  Hart  Eaton, 
56,  former  vice  president  and  general 


manager  of  the  Shore  Line  Times  of 
Guilford,  Conn.,  died  March  20  in  Old 
Saybrook.  Conn.,  after  a  long  illness. 

Eaton  had  also  owned  and  operated 
Connecticut  Courier  Service,  a  news¬ 
paper  delivery  firm. 


Robert  J.  “Bob”  Flury,  72,  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth, 
died  March  18  in  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Flury  had  previously  worked  for 
the  defunct  Mishawaka  (Ind.)  Times. 


Lawrence  K.  Miller,  83,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Berkshire 
Eagle  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  died  of 
pneumonia  March  3 1 . 


Peter  H.  Ohm,  59,  founder  of  the 
Korean-American  newspaper  the 
Korea  Times  in  New  York,  died 
March  22  in  Florida  after  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  stroke. 


Barbara  Frost  Shelton,  71,  for¬ 
mer  woman’s  editor  for  the  Detroit 
News,  died  of  cancer  March  14  in 
Norman,  Okla. 

Shelton  had  also  worked  for  The 
Blade  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Lester  O’Dell  Shuler,  58,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  production  facility  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Journal-Herald, 
died  March  17  after  a  brief  illness. 

Shuler  had  previously  worked  for 
the  Rome  (Ga.)  News-Tribune  and  the 
Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily  Journal. 


Andrew  Snaddon,  69,  former 
publisher  of  the  Medicine  Hat  (Alta.) 
News  and  editor  of  the  Edmonton 
(Alta.)  Journal,  died  March  21  in 
Edmonton. 


Bob  Sumner,  64,  copy  desk  chief  at 
The  Record  in  Hackensack,  N.J.,  for 
more  than  20  years,  died  March  29. 

Sumner  had  previously  worked  for 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  for  the 
tabloid  the  National  Enquirer. 


Charles  Sutton,  63,  a  27-year 
newsman  with  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram,  died  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack  while  chasing  a 
suspected  car  thief  as  a  good  Samari¬ 
tan. 

According  to  a  Press-Telegram 
story,  Sutton  and  his  son,  Raymond, 
28,  were  lunching  in  a  Long  Beach 
restaurant  March  23,  when  a  woman 
rushed  in  saying  her  husband  was 
being  attacked  in  the  parking  lot.  Two 
men,  police  said,  were  allegedly 
attempting  to  steal  the  couple’s  auto¬ 
mobile. 

After  a  struggle  with  the  husband, 
the  suspects  fled  on  foot,  chased  by 
the  Suttons.  Witnesses  reported  that 
Charles  ran  about  100  yards  before 
collapsing. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Sutton 
had  been  a  journalist  for  40  years. 
Before  going  to  the  P-T,  he  had 
worked  in  New  York,  El  Paso  and  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

At  the  P-T,  he  first  covered  City  Hall 
and  police.  Most  recently,  he  was  an 
editor  in  the  sports  department. 
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Reporter  appeals  six-month  contempt  sentence 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Pryor  (Okla.)  Daily  Times  reporter 
Angela  J.  Horton  is  free  on  bond 
while  she  appeals  to  the  state 
Supreme  Court  a  six-month  jail  sen¬ 
tence  in  connection  with  her  refusal  to 
turn  over  notes  of  an  interview  with 
an  accused  child  stealer. 

Horton’s  case  is  by  far  the  most 
unusual  to  arise  from  Oklahoma’s 
Newsmen’s  Privilege  Law,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  attorney,  Paul  Blevins,  said  in 
a  telephone  interview. 

“How  unique  is  this  case?  Real 
unique,”  Blevins  said. 

Like  other  state  shield  laws,  the 
Oklahoma  statute  permits  journal¬ 
ists  to  withhold  subpoenaed  notes, 
sources  or  other  unpublished  material 
if  the  information  can  be  obtained 
from  another  source. 

In  Horton’s  case,  the  person  seek¬ 
ing  her  interview  notes  is  the  attorney 
for  the  defendant  who  was  inter¬ 
viewed. 

“I’m  sorry,  but  that  strikes  me  as 
an  absurdity,”  newspaper  attorney 
Blevins  said. 

Clearly,  Blevins  said,  the  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained  without  com¬ 
pelling  Horton  to  surrender  her  notes. 

“Part  of  our  argument  is,  you  want 
to  know  what  is  in  the  notes?  Then, 
hell,  the  source.  Judge,  is  sitting  right 
next  to  the  defense  attorney,”  Blev¬ 
ins  said. 

“And  if  you  don’t  want  to  get  the 
information  from  her,”  Blevins  con¬ 
tinued,  “then  sitting  through  the 
interview  was  the  defendant’s  boy¬ 
friend,  live-in,  whatever  he  was  at  the 
time.  No  one  has  made  any  effort  to 
contact  him.” 

This  shield  law  controversy  began 
when  Horton  was  subpoenaed  to  tes¬ 
tify  about  an  article  she  had  written 
based  on  an  interview  with  Alicia  Jo 
Gower,  who  is  accused  of  stealing  a 
child  during  a  visit  to  the  county  jail. 

Daily  Times  editor  Terry  Aylward 
said  the  newspaper  was  not  much 
concerned  about  Horton  testifying 
because  it  was  assumed  she  would 
only  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the 
account. 

However,  at  the  Feb.  12  prelimi¬ 
nary  hearing,  Gower’s  defense  attor¬ 
ney  asked  Horton  if  she  had  reviewed 
her  notes  of  the  interview  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  trial. 

When  Horton  said  she  had,  the 
attorney  demanded  the  notes,  arguing 
he  needed  them  to  represent  his  client 
adequately. 

Special  District  Judge  Dynda  Post 


agreed,  and  ordered  Horton  to  get 
them  from  the  newsroom. 

Horton  refused,  however,  citing 
the  Newsmen’s  Privilege  Law.  Hor¬ 
ton  refused  to  surrender  the  notes 
even  after  the  judge  threatened  her 
with  contempt. 

Judge  Post  conducted  a  two-hour 
hearing  on  the  civil  contempt  charge 
the  next  day,  found  the  reporter 
guilty,  and  sentenced  Horton  to  six 
months  in  jail. 


“What  we  didn’t 
publish  was  libelous.” 


Judge  Post,  who,  courtroom  ob¬ 
servers  say,  was  visibly  y-ritated  at 
the  reporter,  was  prepared  to  send 
Horton  to  jail  immediately,  according 
to  attorney  Blevins,  who  became 
involved  in  the  case  only  for  the 
appeal  to  the  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court. 

Horton’s  attorney  at  the  time  man¬ 
aged  to  convince  the  judge  that  bail 
could  be  set  on  a  civil  contempt 
charge,  Blevins  said.  The  newspaper 
posted  the  $2,000  bond  set  by  the 
judge. 

Daily  Times  editor  Aylward  said 
that  the  unpublished  material  in  Hor¬ 
ton’s  interview  notes  concerned  some 
wild,  unsubstantiated  accusations  the 
defendant  had  made. 

“What  we  didn’t  publish  was  libel¬ 
ous.  She  names  all  kind  of  people  as 
drug  dealers,”  including  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials. 

As  yet,  the  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court  has  not  indicated  whether  it  will 
accept  the  case,  or  give  it  to  a  lower 
court,  Blevins  said.  There  is  no  dead¬ 


line  for  its  decision,  he  added. 

Meanwhile,  defendant  Alicia  Jo 
Gower  remains  in  jail  pending  action 
by  the  high  court. 

“That  could  well  be  a  long  time,” 
Blevins  said.  “In  the  state  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  that  could  be  a  couple  of 
years.” 


Customs  warns 
against  returning 
with  war  trophies 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service  is  alert¬ 
ing  media  organizations  that  journal¬ 
ists  returning  from  the  Middle  East 
may  not  bring  back  certain  "war  tro¬ 
phies”  to  the  United  States. 

Although  no  specific  instances 
have  been  reported,  the  Customs  Ser¬ 
vice  wanted  “to  give  a  heads  up  that 
it’s  illegal  to  bring  back  souvenirs,” 
explained  Kathy  Hamor  in  the  office 
of  public  affairs. 

For  example,  she  said,  ail  weapons 
are  forbidden  and  will  be  seized  by 
Customs  officers  when  they  enter  the 
United  States. 

Items  that  are  allowed  include  cap¬ 
tured  enemy  military  clothing  and 
individual  military  equipment,  such 
as  canteens. 


Area  directory 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  has 
published  a  directory  of  black  and 
Hispanic  organizations  in  the  area. 

The  directory  contains  information 
about  social,  professional  and  com¬ 
munity  organizations  in  the  minority 
community. 


Seminars  on  Talking  Newspapers 


HOW  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  CAN 

PROnX  FROM  VOICE  SERVICES 

•  The  Basics  of  Voice  Information  Services 

•  What  are  Your  Objectives  —  Really 

•  Starting  Out:  What  Do  You  Do  First 

•  How  to  Select  the  Best  Vendors  and  Services 

•  Making  Money  from  Day  One 

•  Attracting  Advertising  Revenue  and  New  Readers 

•  Using  Database  Marketing  to  Build  Relationships 

Invest  One  Day  to  Immerse  Yourself  in  Voice  Information  Services 
Sponsored  by  The  Audiotex  Group.  For  information,  call  (215)  297-1000. 


PRACTICAL 
ONE  DAY  SEMINARS 


Chicago 

April  23 

Princeton 

April  25 

Dallas 

Apnl  30 

San  Francisco 

May? 

Los  Angeles 

May  9 

Boston 

May  13 

Orlando 

May  16 

Washington 

May  20 
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Black  weekly  files  antitrust  suit 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News  Weekly  contends  the  market’s  two 
JOA  dailies  have  used  unfair  methods  of  selling  advertising 


By  Tony  Case 

Sparks  that  have  begun  to  fly  in  the 
famed  “Choo-Choo  City”  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.,  are  not  coming  from 
railroad  tracks,  but  from  the  tracks 
of  litigation  which  have  been  laid 
by  three  newspapers  currently 
embroiled  in  a  bitter  dispute  over 
business  tactics. 

The  Chattanooga  News  Weekly, 
which  has  served  the  city’s  black 
community  since  1986,  filed  suit  in  a 
U.S.  District  Court,  claiming  that  its 
more  established  local  competition, 
the  Chattanooga  Times  and  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  News-Free  Press,  have  used 
unfair  methods  of  selling  advertising 
and  copies  of  the  newspapers  in  an 
effort  to  derail  the  minority  paper. 

“The  attempt  to  monopolize  has 
consisted  of  a  continuing  effort  by  the 
defendants  to  eliminate  its  only  com¬ 
petitor,  the  Chattanooga  News 
Weekly,  from  the  Chattanooga  mar¬ 
ket,”  the  lawsuit  says. 

The  Times  and  the  News-Free 
Press  are  corporately  and  editorially 


Va.  legislators 
sued  over  meeting 

Several  members  of  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly  have  been  accused 
of  violating  the  state’s  sunshine  law 
when  they  were  briefed  on  the  state 
budget  during  an  unannounced 
retreat  at  the  hunting  lodge  of  state 
Sen.  Elmon  Gray  (D-Sussex). 

The  suit,  filed  by  the  Virginia  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  Common  Cause  of  Virgi¬ 
nia,  also  accuses  legislators  of  violat¬ 
ing  the  law  when  they  closed  other 
budget  meetings  to  the  press  and  pub¬ 
lic. 

According  to  published  reports, 
named  as  defendants  are  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Hunter  B.  Andrews 
(D-Hampton),  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  14  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  panel,  as  well  as  three 
senior  members  of  the  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  including  chair¬ 
man  Robert  B.  Ball  Sr.  (D-Henrico). 

Both  Andrews  and  Ball  reportedly 
have  said  they  did  not  violate  the  state 
open  meetings  law. 


separate,  but  the  papers  are  contrac¬ 
tually  bound  by  a  joint  operating 
agreement.  The  Chattanooga  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  acts  as  an  agent  for  both 
papers. 

The  News  Weekly  lawsuit  requests 
that  the  JOA  be  ended  because,  as  it 
charges,  the  two  dailies  have  violated 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  since  their 
JOA  was  initiated  in  1980.  In  addition, 
the  paper  is  seeking  $1.5  million  in 
damages. 

The  lawsuit  contends  the  following: 

•  The  Times  and  the  News-Free 
Press  have  operated  under  their  JOA 
“for  the  sole  purpose  of  eliminating 
[the  News  Weekly’s]  entry  into  the 
newspaper  publishing  market  and, 
after  entry,  to  eliminate  the  [paper]  as 
a  competitor”; 

•  The  daily  newspapers  have  pub¬ 
lished  editorials  which  serve  to 
“embarrass  and  humiliate”  the  News 
Weekly  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
paper  from  the  market  and  to  attack 
the  paper’s  credibility; 

•  The  News  Weekly  was  forced  to 
raise  its  single-copy  price  from  250  to 
500  in  order  to  compete  “in  an  already 
monopolized  newspaper  market”  —  a 
move  which  caused  the  paper’s  cir¬ 
culation  to  dip  from  4,500  to  3,000 
within  six  months,  according  to  Clif¬ 
ford  Eberhardt,  editor  of  the  News 
Weekly; 

•  The  daily  newspapers  increased 
their  single-copy  price  from  250  to  500 
three  months  later  to  “inflate  the 
newspaper  market”  and,  again,  try  to 
eliminate  the  competition; 

•  For  four  years  both  Times  presi¬ 
dent  Ruth  Holmberg  and  News-Free 
Press  and  Chattanooga  Publishing 
Co.  president  Frank  McDonald  have 
served  as  president  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and,  by  doing  so,  have  attempted  to 
influence  the  local  advertising  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  News  Weekly  contends  that 
because  of  the  competitors’  offen¬ 
sive:  the  paper  has  lost  revenue 
because  it  has  been  unable  to  develop 
its  advertising  and  circulation 
revenues  to  their  potential;  it  has 
received  less  than  1%  of  local  retail 
advertising;  and  it  has  had  to  defer 
employee  and  professional  salaries 
for  four  years. 

The  weekly  paper  has  operated  at  a 
loss,  the  lawsuit  contends,  and  its 


publication  has  been  “placed  in  jeop¬ 
ardy”  because  of  the  efforts  of  its 
larger  and  older  competition. 

Eberhardt  says  the  News  Weekly  is 
not  intimidated  by  taking  on  its  better- 
established  adversaries,  however: 
“When  you  look  at  the  law,  the  law 
makes  the  big  guy  and  the  little  guy 
equal.  The  courts  are  the  great  equal¬ 
izer,  and  we  hope  they’ll  be  the  equa¬ 
lizer  in  this  case. 

“I  think  that,  as  intelligently  as  we 
can,  we  have  to  pursue  our  legal 
remedies  in  the  court  ....  We  think 
we’ve  got  a  good  case.” 

Both  Holmberg  and  McDonald 
were  contacted  by  E&P,  but  neither 
would  discuss  the  News  Weekly  law¬ 
suit. 

Newspapers’ 
tax-exempt  status 
continued  in  Neb. 

An  amendment  to  continue  news¬ 
papers’  tax-exempt  status  was 
approved  by  Nebraska  lawmakers  on 
March  27  in  a  20  to  11  vote. 

Jim  Raglin,  executive  director  of 
the  Nebraska  Press  Association,  lob¬ 
bied  against  the  bill  that  wanted  to 
subject  newspapers  to  the  sales  tax 
that  now  applies  to  over-the-counter 
sales  of  magazines  and  other  periodi¬ 
cals,  but  not  on  subscriptions.  A  fed¬ 
eral  court  had  recently  said  that  tax¬ 
ing  magazine  sales,  but  not  newspa¬ 
pers,  was  discriminatory. 

However,  Raglin  said  that  Iowa’s 
supreme  court  recently  ruled  that  it 
was  within  the  legislative  body’s  right 
to  tax  one  and  not  the  other.  The 
decision  of  the  neighboring  state’s 
court  seemed  to  sway  lawmakers, 
said  Raglin. 

Nebraska  is  the  only  state  that  has 
just  one  legislative  house,  called  a 
Unicameral,  which  houses  49  sena¬ 
tors,  so  only  25  votes  are  necessary  to 
pass  a  law  which  is  why,  Raglin  said, 
the  effort  to  defeat  the  bill  was  not 
easy. 

Nebraska  has  20  daily  newspapers 
and  175  weeklies.  Most  of  the  thrust 
of  the  newspaper  association’s  lob¬ 
bying  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
smaller  weeklies. 

“We  have  a  large  contingent  of 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Former  law  school  journalists  become  attorneys 

Battle  with  school  authorities  held  up  admission  to  the  bar 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Two  San  Francisco  law  graduates, 
whose  admission  to  the  state  bar  was 
held  up  in  a  dispute  over  their  man¬ 
agement  of  the  school  newspaper, 
have  won  their  fight  to  become  prac¬ 
ticing  attorneys. 

However,  the  pair,  James  Ballan- 
tine  and  Christina  Dalton,  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  lawsuit  against  Hastings  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  Law,  charging  emotional 
distress,  defamation  and  violation  of 
First  Amendment  rights,  Dalton  told 
E&P. 

Meanwhile,  they  are  being  honored 
by  the  Northern  California  chapter  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists  with  the  James  Madison  Freedom 
of  Information  Award  for  “their 
efforts  in  keeping  the  ideals  of  the  free 
press  alive  on  campus.” 

The  SPJ  unit  also  will  give  a  Frank¬ 
lin  award  to  Ballantine  and  Dalton’s 
attorney,  James  Wagstaffe  of  San 


Francisco,  who  represented  them  on 
a  pro  bono  basis. 

As  editors  of  the  Hastings  Law 
News,  Ballantine  and  Dalton  ran 
afoul  of  college  authorities  by  resist¬ 
ing  an  audit  of  the  paper  (E&P,  Dec. 
15, 1990).  The  official  demand  for  the 
audit  followed  publication  of  several 
articles  and  editorials  critical  of  the 
administration. 

The  Law  News  hired  its  own  audi¬ 
tor  whose  report  was  deemed  unac¬ 
ceptable  by  the  school. 

Ballantine  and  Dalton  graduated 
last  year  and  passed  the  bar  exam,  but 
were  not  admitted  to  practice  because 
of  a  college  report  to  the  State  Bar 
questioning  their  fiscal  responsibility 
in  handling  the  paper’s  finances.  The 
report  prompted  a  “moral  character 
investigation”  of  the  two  by  a  bar 
committee. 

The  two  sued  Hastings,  a  part  of  the 
University  of  California,  to  have  the 


report  rescinded.  The  suit  is  now 
moot. 

Dalton  said  she  and  Ballantine  have 
been  formally  notified  by  the  State 
Bar  of  their  admission,  “no  thanks  to 
Hastings.” 

She  is  working  for  a  San  Francisco 
law  firm  as  a  criminal  defense  attor¬ 
ney.  Ballantine  is  a  sole  practitioner 
in  Santa  Barbara. 

John  Andrews,  the  current  editor  of 
the  Hastings  Law  News,  said  that  the 
issue  of  the  audit  still  had  not  been 
resolved  between  the  paper  and  the 
school. 

As  he  was  taking  a  final  exam  last 
semester,  Andrews  recalled,  he  was 
handed  a  subpoena  in  connection  with 
the  dispute  by  a  process  server  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  a  proctor. 

Besides  trying  to  resolve  the  audit 
matter,  Andrews  continued,  the  Law 
News  is  seeking  to  “define  our  exact 
status  in  relation  to  the  college.” 


Black  Panther  paper  making  a  comeback 


The  Black  Panther,  a  newspaper 
associated  with  the  militant  group 
that  sponsored  it  20  years  ago,  has 
made  a  comeback. 

Published  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  by 
former  members  of  the  Black  Pan¬ 
thers,  the  paper  is  subtitled  Black 
Community  News  Service. 

Zenobia  Embry-Nimmer,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Black  Panther  committee, 
told  E&P  that  the  national  publica¬ 
tion,  which  sells  for  $1,  will  begin  as  a 
quarterly  with  the  aim  of  going 
weekly  in  the  future. 

The  28-page  tabloid’s  first  issue 
carries  the  lead  headline  “The 
Struggle  Continues,”  and  contains 
some  of  the  fiery  rhetoric  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  The  front  page  also  shows  a 
picture  of  the  late  Huey  Newton,  the 
Black  Panthers’  leader. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Black 
Panther  Newspaper  Committee 
stated  that  the  paper’s  goal  is  to 
“serve  as  a  national  forum  for  local 
community  activists  and  organizers. 
Our  people  are  fighting  for  their  very 
survival  here  in  Amerikkka.  Drugs, 
unemployment  and  underemployment, 

homelessness,  miseducation,  police 
terror  and  racist  vigilante  terror  have 


all  combined  with  the  usual  institu¬ 
tional  racism  to  lay  our  various  com- 
munities  under  siege  as  never 
before.” 

The  statement  added  that  the  paper 
also  intends  to  “reveal  the  hypocrisy 
and  duplicity  of  the  U.S.  government 
and  the  established  press  and  media 
information  sources  when  they  ac¬ 
cuse  other  nations  of  ‘violations’  of 
human  rights  and  of  having  ‘political 
prisoners,’  while  at  the  same  time 
ignoring  the  violation  of  civil  rights 
and  human  rights  of  Africans  and 


other  people  of  color  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  world.” 

Embry-Nimmer  said  the  10,000 
“limited  edition”  copies  of  the  first 
printing  were  almost  sold  out  by 
March  29.  She  added  that  Black 
Panther  will  be  distributed  to  black- 
owned  businesses  and  “leftist  and  lib¬ 
eral  book  stores  and  newsstands 
throughout  the  United  States.” 

The  first  issue  contained  no  adver¬ 
tising  but  Embry-Nimmer  said  ads 
will  be  solicited  for  future  issues. 


Post-Dispatch  hikes  single-copy  prices 


The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  chose 
an  appropriate  time  to  double  its  daily 
single-copy  price:  April  15,  Internal 
Revenue  Service  tax  deadline  day. 

The  newsstand  price  rises  100%,  to 
50<t  daily.  Sunday  single-copy  prices 
rise  25%,  to  $1.25. 

Home-delivery  prices  were  not  af¬ 
fected. 

The  last  daily  increase  came  in 
1982,  1987  for  the  Sunday  paper. 

The  company  said  single-copy 
sales  account  for  137,000  of  the  pa¬ 


per’s  374,000  daily,  289,000  of  its 
562, 0(X)  Sunday,  circulation. 

Based  on  those  figures,  the  price 
hikes  would  yield  more  than  $14  mil¬ 
lion  a  year,  though  circulation  nor¬ 
mally  drops  off  after  prices  rise. 

Prices  were  raised  to  offset  higher 
labor  and  materials  costs  and  declines 
in  advertising,  said  publisher  Nicho¬ 
las  G.  Penniman  IV. 

The  hikes  come  less  than  a  year 
after  a  daily  competitor,  the  St.  Louis 
Sun,  began  publishing  but  folded. 
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HARRIS  GRAPHICS  CORP.,  Dover,  N.H.,  introduced 
the  single-width,  25,000-pph  Mercury  web  offset  press  for 
small  dailies,  weeklies  and  insert  printers.  The  four-page 
press  has  a  22y4"  cylinder  circumference  with  a  36"  maxi¬ 
mum  web  width. 

The  Mercury’s  common,  stackable  printing  units  with  a 
vertical  web  lead,  arrangements  in  various  combinations 
of  half  and  full  units  up  to  a  four-high  tower  configuration 
and  Harris  Graphics’  S-Wrap  feature  offer  color  flexibility 
and  provision  for  future  expansion.  Units  measure  5',  8" 
long  X  6',  1"  high  x  4',  3"  wide. 

Operation  is  fully  pneumatic.  Unit  and  master  controls 
have  digital  readouts.  Solid  plate  and  blanket  cylinders 
ride  on  l'/4''-wide  hardened  steel  bearers.  Plate  cylinders 
use  a  narrow  mounting  slot  that  eliminates  traditional  reel- 
rod  plate  lock-up.  Operator-side  plate  register  is  circum¬ 
ferentially  and  laterally  adjustable  on  the  run. 

A  cassette-based  paper-loading  system  allows  accurate 
one-man  roll  loading  from  the  operator  side.  Rolls  up  to  42" 
in  diameter  are  regulated  by  electric  braking  and  an  air- 
loaded  dancer  for  tension  control.  Printing  units  offer  360° 
access  for  the  operator. 

The  Mercury’s  7',  11"  combination  folder  produces 
broadsheet,  tabloid,  magazine  and  digest-size  signatures. 

*  *  * 

GRAPHICS  MICROSYSTEMS  INC.,  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  announced  availability  of  the  Cosar  200  Series 
densitometers.  A  new  resilient  enclosure  houses  the  latest 
surface-mounted  circuitry.  A  trimmer  design  provides 
easier  handling.  The  series  uses  no  high-tension  springs  or 
complicated  triggering  mechanisms. 

Function  key  arrangement  has  been  simplified.  A 
tutorial  mode  guides  users  through  each  function,  dis¬ 
playing  messages  in  its  window.  Function  buttons  are 
sealed  in  a  thin  plastic  membrane  to  protect  the  mechan¬ 
ism. 

Measuring  functions  include  four-color  simultaneous 
display,  percent  dot  area,  dot  gain,  trap,  hue  error  and 
grayness,  print  contrast,  automatic  filter  selection  mode 
and  automatic  function  selection  mode. 

Options  include  RS-232  communications  ports,  3mm  or 
2mm  apertures,  special  response  selection  (including 
ANSI  Status  T  and  DIN  16563  filter  sets),  printer  and 
computer  output  and  rechargeable  battery  and/or  standard 
AC  power  supply. 

*  ♦  * 

TERNES  REGISTER  SYSTEM,  Roseville,  Minn.,  has 
released  a  new  line  of  manual  register  punches  that  accom¬ 
modate  a  mix  of  different  sheetfed  presses  or  sheetfed  and 
web  presses  by  allowing  an  operator  to  choose  different 
punching  configurations  by  engaging  a  lever. 

The  Linear-Bearing  Tail  Punch  for  tripoint  punches 
provides  V*  increments  for  the  tail  punch,  and,  for  on-site 
machine  stripping,  it  can  be  outfitted  with  a  device  that 
allows  custom  tail  punch  stops,  in  addition  to  its  standard 
■A"  spacing.  An  adjustable  throat-depth  feature  offers  five 
popular  depths  (custom  depths  are  available).  According 
to  Ternes,  new  punching  pins  that  are  four  times  stronger 
than  before  eliminate  pin  breakage  during  the  life  of  the 
register  punch. 

*  *  * 

NUARC  PRINTING  CO.  INC.,  Niles,  111.,  brought  out 
the  Model  26- IK,  imaging  system,  designed  for  economi¬ 


cal  platemaking,  screen  printing  emulsions,  proofing  and 
other  photosensitive  materials.  It  exposes  materials  up  to 
23"  X  27"  and  includes  a  1 ,000  watt  mercury  lamp,  single 
memory  integrator  system  for  exact  exposure  repeatabil¬ 
ity  and  a  built-in  vacuum  system. 

Other  features  include  LED  display,  vacuum  gauge, 
touch-activated  control  panel  an((  120V  power  source. 
The  system  occupies  30"  x  30"  table  top  space  or  can  be 
ordered  with  an  optional  floor  stand. 

«  *  « 

K&F  PRINTING  SYSTEMS  INTERNATIONAL,  Gran¬ 
ger,  Ind.,  brought  out  a  series  of  platemaking  lines  for 
small-,  medium-  and  high-volume  newspapers. 

Plate  Express  is  a  fully  automated  platemaking  line 
consisting  of  exposure,  processor  and  autobender  units 
linked  by  short  conveyors.  Its  programmable  exposure 
unit  has  single-  and  double-wide  capabilities  and  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  1,000  plates  and  50  negatives  (single  wide).  Plate 
Express  exposes,  processes  and  bends  250  single- wide  or 
125  double-wide  plates  per  hour. 

The  semiautomatic  Twin  Line  features  two  plate/nega¬ 
tive  platens.  During  exposure  of  one  set  of  plates,  the 
other  is  in  load  position,  allowing  for  faster  cycle  time.  A 
user  loads  plates  and  negatives,  with  the  balance  of  the 
operation  automatic.  Output  is  230  plates  per  hour  (165  for 
double  wide). 

For  single-wide  plates  only,  the  Tri-X  has  three  separate 
plate/negative  platens  in  a  triangular  drum.  An  operator 
loads  a  plate  and  negative  on  a  continual  basis  while  the 
drum  rotates.  Each  plate  is  exposed,  processed  and  bent 
automatically,  with  output  of  100  plates  per  hour. 

*  *  * 

CHESHIRE/VIDEOJET,  Mundelein,  Ill.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  Portable  Manifold  Stand,  which  permits  the  use 
of  a  single  ink  jet  imaging  system  in  alternate  locations 
without  unmounting  the  system’s  printhead  manifold  and 
later  replacing  the  system  at  its  original  location. 

Removal  and  replacement  are  made  faster  and  easier  by 
mounting  the  system  on  a  portable  rolling  stand,  allowing  a 
system  to  alternately  serve  a  bindery  line  and  a  mailing 
table.  The  rolling  stand  has  a  heavy,  metal  base  with  a 
wide  footprint  to  ensure  stability,  industrial-grade  rollers 
with  locking  wheels,  built-in  cleaning  tray  and  ink  jet 
printhead  holder.  The  tray  collects  cleaning  solution  and 
the  holder  provides  a  secure  temporary  working  position 
and  printhead  safety  during  moving. 

4:  4c  4: 

BALDWIN  STOBB,  Clinton,  N.J.;  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.,  brought  out  its  VSB-5  fully  automated  vertical 
stacker/bundler. 

Two  rear-entry  bundle  tables  alternately  carry  a  build¬ 
ing  bundle  with  no  intermediate  bundle  pass-off,  resulting 
in  up  to  20-second-per-bundle  cycle  rates.  Automation 
provides  separate  top  and  bottom  endboard  inserters, 
bundle  robot  to  transfer  the  uncompressed  bundle  to  the 
strapping  zone  and  strapped  bundle  transfer  to  the  tilt 
table.  Bundle  table  descent  speed  uses  a  closed-loop  con¬ 
trol  system  requiring  no  operator  intervention. 

Comprising  building  blocks  that  can  be  custom  config¬ 
ured,  complete  systems  can  include  conveyors,  crushers, 
joggers,  bad-copy  gates,  palletizers  and  exact-count  con¬ 
trol  systems. 
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Goss*  MetroColor 
couples  put  process  color 
where  you  want  it. 


All  the  process  color  you've  always  wanted,  wherever  you  want 
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cylinder  units  for  improved  print  quality  and  productivity.  And 
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Technical  operations  appointments 


Los  Angeles  Times  vice  president 
of  systems  and  administration, 
Michael  D.  Williams,  has  been  named 
operations  vice  president.  Formerly 
responsible  for  information  systems, 
administrative  services,  facilities  and 
prepress  operations,  he  now  oversees 
all  Times’  production  and  systems 
operations  in  downtown  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Orange  County  and  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley.  Information  systems 
continues  to  report  to  Williams. 

Executive  vice  president,  adminis¬ 
tration,  EuGene  L.  Falk,  said  Wil¬ 
liams  will  lead  the  Times  through  next 
year’s  completion  of  its  $405  million 
press  project  and  beyond,  when  all 
plants  will  use  the  latest  color  printing 
technology. 

Williams  joined  the  Times  in  1987 
as  information  systems  director,  after 
serving  seven  years  as  Pittsburgh 
Press  production  director.  He  had 
also  held  executive  positions  with 
United  Press  International  and 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Halting  and  Robert  W. 
Yaeger  have  been  promoted  to  sys¬ 
tems  editors  at  the  Boston  Globe, 
where  they  assist  in  management  and 
implementation  of  newsroom  com¬ 
puter  systems  and  technology. 

Halting  first  joined  the  Globe  in 
1%7  on  the  copy  desk  after  working  at  j 
the  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.  In 
l%9-70  he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Bangkok  (Thailand)  World.  At  the  j 
Globe  he  has  been  a  metro  layout  | 
editor  for  the  last  10  years. 

Yaeger  has  been  with  the  Globe 
since  1963,  having  worked  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  assistant,  city  room  clerk,  copy 
editor  and,  for  the  last  1 1  years,  assis¬ 
tant  systems  editor,  working  on  such 
projects  as  the  redesign  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  electronic  pagination. 

*  * 

In  Norfolk,  production  director 
Robin  A.  Saul  was  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  the 
Ledger-Star. 

Saul  joined  the  papers  in  1978  as  a 
circulation  manager  and  held  various 
circulation  and  production  manage¬ 
ment  jobs  before  being  named  pro¬ 
duction  director  in  1988. 

In  addition  to  duties  as  director  of 
newspaper  manufacturing  and  distri¬ 
bution,  Saul  assumes  production 
responsibility  for  the  Commonwealth 
Printing  Co.  subsidiary. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  J.  Boyer  has  joined  the 


Chicago  Tribune  as  software  services 
manager,  with  responsibility  for 
directing  all  computer  systems  and 
programming  activities  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  department.  She  takes  over  the 
position  held  by  James  Joyce  before 
his  appointment  as  senior  consultant 
for  major  technology  projects  (E&P, 
March  16). 

Before  joining  the  Tribune,  the 
native  Chicagoan  had  been  new  prod¬ 
uct  development  manager  at  Wichita- 
based  Mycro-Tek,  which  develops 
and  markets  computerized  publishing 
systems.  At  Mycro-Tek  she  was 
involved  in  development  of  a  Macin¬ 
tosh-based  newspaper  publishing  sys¬ 
tem.  Boyer  had  earlier  been  prepress 
technology  supervisor  at  R.R.  Don¬ 
nelley  &  Sons  Inc. 

*  *  ♦ 

T.B.  Butler  Publishing  Co.  Inc., 
Tyler,  Texas,  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Richard  W.  Hollers  as  pro¬ 
duction  director,  responsible  for  ad 
production,  page  composition,  press 
and  maiiroom  operations  for  the  Tyler 
Courier-Times,  Tyler  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Sunday  Tyler  Courier- 
Time  s-Tele  graph  . 

Production  director  for  the  Port 
Arthur  (Texas)  News  before  moving 
to  Tyler  in  February,  Hollers  worked 
for  Longview  (Texas)  Newspapers 
Inc.,  1979-1990,  starting  as  assistant 
press  foreman  and  moving  to  produc¬ 
tion  director  in  1981. 

Rick  Hollers  began  working  as  a 
pressman  while  in  high  school  at  the 
Lufkin  (Texas)  Daily  News,  where  his 
father,  Dick,  was  production  manager 
until  retiring  last  year. 

*  *  * 

London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  opera¬ 
tions  director  Ian  M.  Pittendreigh  has 
been  named  engineering  director, 
with  responsibility  for  the  planning, 
installation  and  maintenance  of  tech¬ 
nology  for  the  paper. 

Ken  Kawall,  director  of  finance  and 
information  systems,  takes  over  Pit- 
tendreigh’s  former  position,  where  he 
is  responsible  for  circulation  and  pro¬ 
duction. 

*  *  * 

Recent  promotions  at  the  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.  Morning  Call  included 
Kevin  Lindgren,  from  printing  opera¬ 
tions  manager  to  production  director, 
and  Carl  Toth,  from  packaging  man¬ 
ager  to  manager  of  packaging  and  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Lindgren  is  responsible  for  all  pro¬ 


duction  areas,  including  prepress, 
press,  packaging  and  distribution.  He 
joined  the  Morning  Call  in  1986  as 
employee  relations  manager  and  later 
moved  into  production. 

Toth  will  work  with  distribution 
manager  Paul  Lynch  to  further 
develop  effectiveness  of  the  Zip  zone 
base  distribution  system.  Toth  has 
held  numerous  positions  in  the  pack¬ 
aging  department  in  his  12  years  at  the 
Call. 

*  *  * 

Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  named 
two  general  foremen/facilities  at  its 
satellite  production  plants.  Chuck 
Ooton,  general  foreman/facilities  at 
the  Mesa  plant,  was  assigned  to  the 
company’s  Deer  Valley  plant,  now 
under  construction.  Joe  Seil,  mainte¬ 
nance  foreman/electrical  at  the  down¬ 
town  Phoenix  plant,  took  over 
Ooton’s  general  foreman/facilities 
position  in  Mesa. 

j  Ooton  joined  PNI  as  a  journeyman 

electrician  in  1980.  He  was  named 
assistant  general  foreman/electrical  at 
Mesa  in  1982  and  became  general 
foreman/facilities  at  Mesa  four  years 
later.  He  now  takes  charge  of  newer 
technology  and  equipment  at  the 
larger  Deer  Valley  facility. 

Seil  was  hired  by  PNI  in  1986,  also 
as  a  journeyman  electrician,  becom¬ 
ing  maintenance  foreman  in  Phoenix 
seven  months  later.  He  had  earlier 
held  a  similar  position  at  Proctor  & 
Gamble,  participating  in  planning, 
quality  control  and  management  of 
maintenance  and  new  equipment 
installation.  His  background  and 
teamwork  approach  to  automation, 
problem-solving  and  projects  coordi¬ 
nation  prepared  him  for  Mesa’s  tech¬ 
nology  upgrades,  according  to  prop¬ 
erty/facilities  director  Bob  Guenther. 


RIT  gets  grant 
for  newspaper 
operations 

The  Knight  Foundation  has 
awarded  a  $250,(X)0  grant  to  Roches¬ 
ter  Institute  of  Technology’s  Center 
for  Newspaper  Operations,  to  be  used 
in  developing  a  midcareer  certifica¬ 
tion  program  in  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions. 

Companies  will  identify  and  send 
key  individuals  to  RIT  for  two-week 
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modules  of  specialized  training  in 
critical  areas  of  operations  manage¬ 
ment,  with  some  on-site  work  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  specialization.  The 
object,  according  to  RIT  president  M. 
Richard  Rose,  is  to  “enable  current 
employees  to  broaden  their  horizons 
as  well  as  seek  career  advancement 
within  their  newspaper  operations 
careers.” 

Established  five  years  ago  as  an 
educational  and  research  facility  for 
the  newspaper  industry,  the  center  is 
part  of  RIT’s  School  of  Printing  Man¬ 
agement  and  Sciences,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  $30  million  capital  cam¬ 
paign.  The  Knight  Foundation  is 
entirely  independent  of  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc.  but  supports  organizations 
and  causes  in  communities  served  by 
KRI  newspapers  and  makes  selected 
national  grants  in  journalism,  higher 
education  and  arts  and  culture. 

McCain  to  sell 

Gaemmerler 

equipment 

Chicago-based  McCain  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  has  assumed  complete 
responsibility  for  North  American 
sales  of  Gaemmerler  (US)  Corp.’s 
mailroom  and  in-line  finishing  equip¬ 
ment. 

In  addition  to  its  automatic  saddle¬ 
binding  systems,  inserters,  book 
sewing  machines  and  automatic  load¬ 
ers,  McCain  now  sells  rotary  trim¬ 
mers,  conveyors,  stackers  and  auto¬ 
matic  palletizers  from  Gaemmerler, 
which  continues  to  service  spare 
parts  orders  through  its  Elk  Grove, 
111.,  offices. 

Two  cut  newsprint 
price,  production 

Within  a  week  of  each  other,  two 
more  newsprint  producers  had 
canceled  the  Jan.  1  increase  in  the 
price  of  newsprint. 

Late  last  month  Fletcher  Challenge 
Canada  Ltd.  reportedly  dropped  the 
5. 1%  price  hike  for  at  least  some  West 
Coast  customers,  returning  the  price 
to  $630  per  metric  ton  ($55  under  the 
East  Coast  price  before  Jan.  1). 

The  company  did  say  it  will  briefly 
shut  down  three  newsprint  mills  in 
British  Columbia  to  cut  inventories. 

In  mid-March,  Abitibi-Price  Inc. 
announced  it,  too,  would  reduce 
capacity  to  bring  supply  in  line  with 
slumping  demand.  The  company 
expected  to  remove  about  200,000 
metric  tons  from  production  in  1991. 
So  far  this  year,  downtime  at  its  mills 


already  has  cut  50,000  tons  from  pro¬ 
duction.  Abitibi  said  further  reduc¬ 
tions  may  “include  taking  one  of  our 
mills  out  of  service.” 

Citing  the  current  recession  and 
recently  added  capacity,  the  com¬ 
pany  said  that  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  has  been  flat  for  the  past  few 
years,  compared  with  typical  2% 
annual  increases.  Two  weeks  later, 
acknowledging  that  demand  growth 
has  been  slower  than  expected,  it 
rolled  back  its  Jan.  1  increase  to  the 
earlier  $685/ton  East  Coast  price. 

Xyquest  develops 
new  XyWrIte 
for  IBM 

Version  IV  of  the  Xy Write  word 
processor  will  be  released  this  spring 
and  marketed  exclusively  by  IBM. 
Originally  to  have  been  released  last 
year,  version  IV  is  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  as  a  full-featured  DOS  word  pro¬ 
cessor  through  a  joint  agreement  with 
IBM,  which  plans  to  use  it  in  its  new 
Signature  line  of  word  processing 
software  that  will  include  Windows 
and  OS/2  products. 

IBM  said  it  will  continue  to  market, 
support  and  enhance  its  Display  Write 


family  of  word  processing  software, 
and  that  documents  created  with 
Display  Write  will  be  compatible  with 
Signature  using  a  standard  file  format. 

Based  on  XyWrite  III  Plus,  Signa¬ 
ture  will  not  be  released  separately 
by  XyQuest,  although  the  company 
said  it  will  provide  upgrades  and  sup¬ 
port  for  the  new  product  to  existing 
XyWrite  users.  Among  other  fea¬ 
tures,  the  new  version  will  offer  a 
pulldown  menu  interface,  editable 
WYSIWYG  display,  the  ability  to 
import  graphics  and  multilanguage 
support. 

With  the  joint  development  agree¬ 
ment,  Xyquest  said  it  plans  to  expand 
product  development  beyond  word 
processing.  IBM  said  customers  who 
licensed  DisplayWrite  4  or  5  will  be 
able  to  upgrade  to  Signature. 

Web  Press 
appoints  Marek 

James  F.  Marek  has  been  named 
Midwest  regional  sales  manager  at 
Web  Press  Corp.,  Kent,  Wash.  Previ¬ 
ously  with  Zerand  Corp.,  maker  of 
gravure  and  flexo  packaging  presses, 
Marek’ s  background  in  the  graphic 
arts  and  packaging  industries  also 
includes  16  years  with  Goss/Rockwell 
Internationa  Graphic  Systems  Div. 
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Why  buy  just  a  low  rub  when  you  can  buy  a  Hi-Tech  for  the  price  of  a  standard  ink? 

What  is  “Hi-Tech?”  Quite  simply  it  means . . . 

•  Consistency  is  built-in  using  the  tools  of  SPC 
(Statistical  Process  Control) 

•  Quality  is  guaranteed ...  the  product  will  perform  to  expectations  or 
we  will  credit  you  for  the  return  and  replace  it  with  your  next  load  free 

•  Rub  Performance  to  satisfy  your  reader’s  expectations 

•  Jet  Black  Print  and  Improved  Mileage 

•  Hi-Tech  is  the  BEST  VALUE  Black  Offset  Newsink  on  the  market  today. 
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J.  M.  Huber  Corporation,  333  Thornall  St.,  Edison,  NJ  08818 
Phone:  (908)  906-1760  •  Telex:  4754549  JMH  LH  •  Fax:  (908)  321-1470 

TOTAL  QUALITY  MANAGEMENT  A  program  for  bringing  you  the  best  in  technology,  products  and  service. 
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Pulitzers 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


tions,  Angier  joined  the  New  York 
Times  as  a  science  reporter  in  March 
1990. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  this 
category  were  Scott  Harper  of  The 
Capital,  Annapolis,  Md.,  for  his 
reporting  that  uncovered  hazing,  sex¬ 
ual  harassment  and  generally  biased 
treatment  of  female  cadets  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  prompted 
six  congressional  investigations;  and 
David  Shaw  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  for  his  reporting  on  media  cov¬ 
erage  of  public  issues.  Shaw’s  work 
was  awarded  this  year’s  Pulitzer  for 
criticism. 

Nominating  jurors  in  this  category 
were:  Andrew  Barnes,  editor  and 
president  and  chief  executive  officer, 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  chairman; 
Lawrence  K.  Beaupre,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/executive  editor,  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.;  Dennis  A.  Britton,  editor  and 
senior  vice  president,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  Bill  Dedman,  former  staff 
writer,  the  Washington  Post;  and 
David  A.  Zeeck,  executive  editor,  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 

NATIONAL  REPORTING 

Marjie  Lundstrom  and  Rochelle 
Sharpe  of  Gannett  News  Service 
were  the  winners  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  National  Reporting  for  their  arti¬ 
cles  disclosing  that  hundreds  of  child 
abuse-related  deaths  are  undetected 
every  year  as  a  result  of  medical  exa¬ 
miners’  errors. 

Lundstrom,  now  a  senior  writer  at 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  said  she 
hopes  that  “there  are  some  attitudinal 
changes.  People  looked  at  us  in  horror 
when  we  told  them  about  this  story. 
Autopsies  about  children  are  some¬ 
thing  people  don’t  like  to  think  about, 
let  alone  talk  about.’’ 

Sharpe  noted,  “The  focus  of  the 
story  was  the  data  base,  which  was 
analyzed.  The  data  was  from  1987 
because  that  was  the  last  year  avail¬ 
able.  What  we  found  was  that  a  lot  of 
children  who  had  died  under  suspi¬ 
cious  circumstances  had  no  autopsy 
performed  on  them.  We  found  out 
that  more  than  500  suspicious  deaths 
had  no  autopsy.” 

She  said  many  of  the  deaths  had 
been  blamed  on  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome  (SIDS).  One  out  of  every 
12  deaths  labeled  SIDS,  she  said,  was 
not  autopsied. 

“The  way  the  medical  process 
works,”  she  added,  infant  deaths 
which  cannot  be  labeled  anything  else 


Rochelle  Sharpe  Sheryl  James 

are  attributed  to  SIDS. 

“Children  were  buried  without 
anyone  knowing  why  they  had  died,” 
Sharpe  said. 

Before  joining  Gannett  News  Ser¬ 
vice  in  March  1990,  Lundstrom,  34, 
was  a  reporter  at  the  Sacramento  Bee. 
She  had  also  served  as  an  assistant 
city  editor  and  national  correspon¬ 
dent  at  the  Denver  Post,  managing 
editor  of  Denver  Monthly  magazine, 
and  as  a  reporter  at  the  Fort  Collins 
Coloradoan. 

Sharpe,  34,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  for  the  past  four  years  has 
covered  social  issues  as  a  national 
correspondent  for  Gannett  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  Before  joining  Gannett’s 
Washington  bureau,  she  had  covered 
the  New  York  Legislature  for  the 
company’s  Albany  bureau  for  two 
years,  and  prior  to  that  had  covered 
the  Delaware  Legislature  for  three 
years  for  the  Wilmington  News-Jour¬ 
nal. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  this 
category  were  Bruce  D.  Butterfield  of 
the  Boston  Globe  for  his  series 
describing  child-labor  abuses  in  nine 
states;  and  Charles  Green  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.  for  a  series  examining  the 
problems  and  failures  of  the  Medi- 
cade  health  care  system. 

Nominating  jurors  in  this  category 
were:  David  Kraslow,  vice  president, 
Cox  Newspapers,  Miami,  Fla.,  chair¬ 
man;  Jennie  Buckner,  vice  president/ 
news,  Knight- Ridder  Inc.;  Robert  W. 
Ritter,  editor,  Gannett  News  Service, 
Arlington,  Va.;  Andrew  Schneider, 
national  correspondent,  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  and  Scripps  Howard 
News  Service;  and  H.L.  Stevenson, 
corporate  editor,  Crain  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  New  York. 

INTERNATIONAL  REPORTING 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  International 
Reporting  was  shared  by  Caryle  Mur¬ 
phy  of  the  Washington  Post  for  her 
reporting  from  Kuwait  City  during  its 
invasion  by  Iraqi  forces,  and  by  Serge 
Schmemann,  who  brought  the  fourth- 
in-a-row  international  reporting  Pulit¬ 
zer  for  the  New  York  Times  with  his 
coverage  of  the  reunification  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

Noting  that  Schmemann,  who  is 
now  reporting  out  of  Moscow,  was  a 


runner-up  last  year  for  his  reporting 
on  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall, 
New  York  Times  foreign  editor  Ber¬ 
nard  Gwertzman  noted  that  “for  the 
top  professional  award,  nobody’s  a 
better  professional  than  Serge 
Schmemann.” 

Some  of  Murphy’s  reports  from 
occupied  Kuwait  initially  ran  without 
a  byline  in  the  Post,  which  feared  for 
her  safety  as  she  hid  from  Iraqi  forces. 
She  escaped  from  occupied  Kuwait 
on  Aug.  27,  1990. 

“Frankly,  when  I  was  in  Kuwait,  1 
had  no  idea  of  the  interest  or  the 
impact  my  stories  were  having,”  said 
Murphy,  adding  she  did  not  even 
know  if  the  articles  were  being  pub¬ 
lished  until  she  left  Kuwait  in  mid- 
August. 

“We’re  thrilled  by  the  news,”  said 
Post  foreign  editor  David  Ignatius.  “I 
remember  last  August  when  all  we 
wanted  was  Caryle  Murphy  out  of 
Kuwait.  The  real  prize  was  when  she 
came  home  safely.” 

When  New  York  Times  executive 
editor  Max  Frankel  called  Moscow  to 
tell  Schmemann  he  had  won  the  Pulit¬ 
zer,  the  phone  line  went  dead. 

Frankel  had  time  to  say  only  “Con¬ 
gratulations,  you  won  a  .  .  .  ”  before 
the  connection  was  lost,  Schmemann 
told  Associated  Press.  During  the 
time  it  took  to  reconnect  with  New 
York,  Schmemann  said  he  was  “try¬ 
ing  not  to  think  about  it.” 

Murphy,  43,  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  cur¬ 
rently  the  Post’s  Middle  East  corre¬ 
spondent  based  in  Cairo.  A  Post 
stalTer  for  14  years,  Murphy’s  assign¬ 
ments  included  a  four-year  term  as 
South  Africa  correspondent  in  the 
late  1970s. 

She  recently  worked  on  the  metro 
news  staff  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  cover¬ 
ing  the  federal  court  system  and  did 
some  work  for  the  national  desk 
before  leaving  for  Cairo. 

Schmemann,  46,  a  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  with  a  graduate  degree  from 
Columbia  University,  was  chief  of  the 
Times’  Bonn  bureau  from  May  1987 
until  January  1991  when  he  returned 
to  Moscow,  where  he  had  been 
posted  before  Bonn  since  April  1981. 
He  joined  the  newspaper  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1980  after  an  eight-year  career 
with  the  Associated  Press. 

Also  nominated  as  a  finalist  in  this 
category  was  the  staff  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  its  articles  on  the 
volatile  Persian  Gulf  region,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  coverage  of  Iraq’s  invasion 
of  Kuwait  and  its  aftermath. 

Nominating  jurors  in  this  category 
were:  Karen  Elliott  House,  vice 
president/international  group,  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  chairman;  Richard  J. 
Cattani,  editor,  the  Christian  Science 
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Monitor,  Boston;  Shelby  Coffey  III, 
editor  and  executive  vice  president, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times;  Robert  H. 
Giles,  editor  and  publisher,  the 
Detroit  News;  and  Matthew  V.  Sto- 
rin,  managing  editor,  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

FEATURE  WRITING 

Sheryl  James  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Feature  Writing  for  her  arti¬ 
cles  chronicling  a  mother  who  aban¬ 
doned  her  child  and  how  it  affected 
her  life  and  those  around  her. 

“The  story  seemed  obvious  to  us,” 
James  said,  explaining  that  there  were 
a  number  of  abandoned  babies  in  the 
area,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  waiting  for 
the  right  story  to  come  along.  For 
example,  in  some  cases  the  mother 
could  not  be  found  or  the  newspaper 
could  not  gain  access. 

When  this  case  came  up  in  Tampa, 
James  said  she  followed  it  step  by 
step.  First  the  baby  was  found,  then 
the  mother. 

The  most  challenging  aspect  of  the 
series,  however,  was  gaining  the  trust 
of  the  mother  and  getting  her  to  agree 
to  an  interview  once  the  trial  was  over 
after  her  lawyer  said  it  was  OK, 
James  said. 

“That  was  the  very  last  thing  I 
got,”  James  said.  “I  was  prepared  to 
write  the  series  without  her.” 

James  said  she  understood  the 
mother’s  wariness  of  the  press,  which 
had  portrayed  her  as  a  monster,  but 
through  persistence  and  trying  to  be 
sensitive  and  not  too  pushy,  James 
finally  got  the  mother  to  consent  to  an 
interview. 

“She  was  a  million  emotions  going 
on,”  James  said  of  the  woman.  “It 
was  like  handling  live  dynamite.” 

James,  39,  graduated  from  Eastern 
Michigan  University  in  1973  and 


This  cartoon  is  an  example  of  the  work  of  Jim  Borgman  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Editorial  Cartooning. 
Borgman  is  also  syndicated  by  King  Features. 


received  a  teaching  certificate  for  sec¬ 
ondary  education  the  following  year. 
Prior  to  joining  the  St.  Pete  Times  as  a 
news  features  writer  in  1986,  she 
worked  as  a  feature  writer  at  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  &  Record 
and  for  two  years  as  a  writer  for  a  city 
magazine  in  Lansing,  Mich. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  this 
category  were:  Tad  Bartimus  of  the 
Associated  Press  for  her  moving 
account  of  her  father’s  death  from 
lung  cancer;  and  Wil  Haygood  of  the 
Boston  Globe  for  three  illuminating 
portraits  of  African-American  life. 

Nominating  jurors  in  this  category 
were:  Benjamin  B.  Taylor,  executive 
editor,  the  Boston  Globe,  chairman; 
Jacqui  Banaszynski,  special  projects 
coordinator,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press;  Dave  Curtin,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  Telegraph;  Fernando  Dova- 
lina,  assistant  managing  editor,  the 
Houston  Chronicle;  and  David  Man¬ 
ners,  special  projects  reporter,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

COMMENTARY 

Jim  Hoagland  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  (Commentary  for  his  columns 
examining  events  leading  up  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  and  those  about  the 
political  problems  of  Mikhail  Gorba¬ 
chev. 

Although  Hoagland’s  entries  were 
not  among  the  three  finalists  selected 
by  the  nominating  jury,  the  board  was 
unable  to  reach  a  consensus  and 
asked  for  further  nominations,  which 
included  Hoagland’s  columns. 

The  second  Pulitzer  is  “still  a 
thrill,”  Hoagland  said,  noting  that 


winning  for  commentary  as  opposed 
to  reporting  has  “a  particular  quality 
of  its  own.  In  writing  commentary, 
you  put  yourself  and  your  views  much 
more  on  the  line.  To  have  this  kind  of 
recognition  is  very  gratifying.” 

Hoagland’s  first  Pulitzer  came  in 
1971,  when  he  was  cited  for  interna¬ 
tional  reporting  for  his  dispatches 
describing  the  struggle  against  apart¬ 
heid  in  South  Africa. 

Hoagland,  associate  editor  and 
senior  foreign  correspondent,  cited 
the  newspaper  for  allowing  him  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  his  own  path, 
“even  at  times  when  no  one  else  was 
on  the  path.” 

According  to  the  Post,  included  in 
Hoagland’s  winning  columns  were  a 
warning  in  March  1990  that  Saddam 
Hussein  was  a  threat  to  world  peace 
and  others  advising  that  Soviet  Presi¬ 
dent  Gorbachev  had  a  dark  side  that 
could  emerge  as  a  factor  in  the  Soviet 
Union’s  political  crisis. 

Hoagland,  51,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  at 
Columbia  and  later  studied  in  France. 
An  Air  Force  veteran,  Hoagland 
began  his  journalism  career  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald  in  1960,  and  from  there 
became  a  copy  editor  for  the  New 
York  Times  International  Edition  in 
Paris  from  1964  to  1966,  when  he 
joined  the  Post  as  a  metro  reporter 
covering  courts  and  urban  affairs.  He 
has  held  a  number  of  posts  at  the 
paper,  including  Nairobi-based 
Africa  correspondent  in  1%9;  Middle 
East  correspondent,  1972-75;  Paris 
correspondent  1975-77;  assistant 
managing  editor  for  foreign  news 
from  1981-86;  and  from  1986  he  has 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Pulitzers 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


been  associate  editor  and  senior  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  based  in  Paris.  He 
has  been  a  syndicated  columnist  for 
three  years. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  this 
category  were:  Rheta  Grimsley  John¬ 
son  of  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  for  columns  on  a  variety 
of  topics;  Philip  Terzian  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I)  Journal-Bulletin  for  his 
columns  about  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  events;  and  William  F.  Woo  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  for  col¬ 
umns  on  local  and  national  subjects. 

Nominating  jurors  in  this  category 
were:  John  L.  Dotson  Jr.,  publisher, 
the  Daily  Camera,  Boulder,  Colo., 
chairman;  Judith  W.  Brown,  editor 
and  publisher.  The  Herald,  New  Brit¬ 
ain,  Conn.;  Jack  Fuller,  editor,  the 
Chicago  Tribune;  James  L.  Green¬ 
field,  editorial  board  member,  the 
New  York  Times;  and  Frank  Suther¬ 
land,  editor.  The  Tennessean,  Nash¬ 
ville. 

CRITICISM 

David  Shaw  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Criticism  for  his  critiques  of  how  the 
media,  including  his  paper,  reported 
the  McMartin  Pre-School  child- 
molestation  case. 

Entered  in  the  explanatory  jour¬ 
nalism  category,  Shaw’s  entry  was 
moved  to  criticism. 

“It  was  a  controversy  that  dragged 
on  for  some  time,”  Shaw  said  of  the 
case.  “There  was  some  concern 
about  the  way  the  media  handled  the 
story.” 

Shaw  said  he  chose  to  focus  on  this 
story  because  at  the  time  he  wanted  to 
stay  in  the  L.A.  area  to  be  with  his 
then-eight  months  pregnant  wife  and 
to  be  around  during  the  first  few 
months  of  his  new  child’s  life.  Other 
stories,  he  said,  might  have  required 
more  travel. 

Noting  that  he  felt  “wonderful” 
about  the  win,  Shaw  said,  “I  write 
about  the  media,  and  I’ve  written  a  lot 
about  the  Pulitzers,  so  I’m  probably 
much  more  aware  of  the  process  than 
most.” 


Serge  Schtnemann 


Jim  Hoagland 


David  Shaw 


He  added  he  previously  had  written 
a  five-part  series  on  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  Shaw,  48, 
has  been  an  L.A.  Times  staffer  since 
1968,  and  has  covered  media  since 
1974.  Prior  to  joining  the  Times,  Shaw 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Long  Beach 
Independent  from  1966-68  and  had 
previously  worked  at  the  Huntington 
Park  Signal  from  1963-66. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  this 
category  were:  Christopher  Knight  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  his  col¬ 
umns  on  art  and  artists;  Joyce  Mill- 
man  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
for  her  television  criticism ;  and  Leslie 
Savan  of  the  Village  Voice,  a  New 
York  City  weekly,  for  articles  cri¬ 
tiquing  various  forms  of  advertising. 

Nominating  jurors  in  this  category 
were:  David  Hall,  editor  and  vice 
president.  The  Record,  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  chairman;  Pam  McAl¬ 
lister  Johnson,  publisher,  the  Ithaca 
(N.Y.)  Journal',  Christopher  Peck, 
managing  editor,  the  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chroni¬ 
cle',  Allan  Temko,  architecture  critic, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  and 
Rhea  Wilson,  associate  editor, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif. 

EDITORIAL  WRITING 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Editorial 
Writing  was  awarded  to  Ron  Casey, 
Harold  Jackson  and  Joey  Kennedy  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  for  their 
editorials  analyzing  the  inequities  in 
the  state’s  tax  system  and  proposing 
reforms. 

According  to  editorial  page  editor 
Casey,  the  Alabama  tax  system  “his¬ 
torically  worked  as  a  Robin  Hood  in 
reverse.”  The  weeklong  series  of  edi¬ 


torials,  which  took  over  three  to  four 
months  to  research,  found  that  big 
land  interests  had  been  moving  to 
keep  property  taxes  among  the  lowest 
in  the  nation,  but  other  taxes,  such  as 
sales,  were  among  the  highest.  Fur¬ 
ther,  services  for  the  poor  were  dis¬ 
mal,  yet  they  were  among  the  most 
heavily  taxed,  Casey  explained. 

Since  the  editorials  ran,  a  lot  of 
people  have  been  pushing  for  tax 
reform,  he  added.  A  tax  commission 
undertook  a  three-month  statewide 
survey  and  issued  a  report  that  was 
endorsed  by  the  newspaper.  The  state 
Legislature  is  expected  to  address  the 
issue  this  session. 

Winning  the  Pulitzer  was  the  far¬ 
thest  thing  from  his  mind,  and  Casey 
said  he  was  in  a  meeting  with  commu¬ 
nity  leaders  when  he  learned  of  the 
award. 

In  fact,  Casey  put  E&P  on  hold  to 
take  a  call  from  his  wife  to  tell  her  the 
news.  “I  had  to  tell  my  wife  four 
times,”  he  said  of  her  disbelief. 

Casey  joined  the  Birmingham 
News  shortly  after  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  1973. 
Named  editorial  page  editor  in  1989, 
among  his  assignments  Casey  had 
worked  as  an  assistant  city  editor  and 
features  editor  before  becoming  an 
editorial  writer  nearly  nine  years  ago. 

Jackson,  37,  graduated  from  Baker 
University  in  Kansas  in  1975  and 
returned  to  his  hometown  to  work  for 
the  Birmingham  Post-Herald.  Five 
years  later,  he  took  a  job  as  United 
Press  International  correspondent 
and  in  1983  was  named  UPI  Alabama 
news  editor.  In  1985,  he  became  assis¬ 
tant  national  editor  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  the  following  year 
returned  to  Birmingham  as  assistant 
city  editor  at  the  News.  In  1987  he 
was  named  to  the  editorial  board  as  an 
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This  photograph  by  Greg  Morinovich  of  the  Associated  This  photograph  by  William  Snyder  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
Press  is  one  of  a  series  taken  which  show  supporters  of  South  News  is  one  of  several  showing  ill  and  orphaned  children 
Africa's  African  National  Congress  brutally  murdering  a  living  in  subhuman  conditions  in  Romania.  The  photos  won 


man  they  believed  to  be  a  Zulu  spy.  The  photos  won  him  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Spot  News  Photography. 


him  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  Feature  Photography. 


editorial  writer  and  columnist. 

Joey  Kennedy,  34,  began  his  jour¬ 
nalism  career  before  he  even  gradu¬ 
ated  high  school,  writing  general 
assignment  pieces  for  the  Houma 
(La.)  Daily  Courier.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingham,  and  after  spending  a 
year-and-a-half  as  a  news  director  and 
sports  director  at  two  radio  stations, 
he  took  a  job  in  1977  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter  at  the  Cullman 
(Ala.)  Times,  also  serving  as  news 
editor  of  a  sister  publication,  the  St. 
Clair  News  Aegis  in  Pell  City,  Ala., 
and  as  press  secretary  for  the  1978 
gubernatorial  campaign  of  Gov.  Guy 
Hunt.  A  year  later  he  became  a  sports 
reporter  for  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star, 
where  he  was  promoted  to  sports  edi¬ 
tor  in  1980. 

Kennedy  joined  the  Birmingham 
News  in  1981  as  a  sports  copy  editor, 
and  in  1984  was  named  assistant  Life/ 
Style  editor.  He  became  photo  editor 
in  1985  and  Sunday  editor  in  1986.  In 
1989,  he  was  named  to  the  editorial 
board  as  an  editorial  writer,  columnist 
and  editor  of  the  op-ed  page.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Kennedy  has  served  as  the 
newspaper’s  book  review  editor  since 
1988. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  this 
category  were:  Seth  Lipsky  of  The 
Forward,  a  New  York  City  weekly, 
for  editorials  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
including  some  of  specific  interest  to 
the  American  Jewish  community;  and 
Martin  F.  Nolan  of  the  Boston  Globe 
for  his  editorial  series  “Why  Politics 
Stinks,”  which  called  for  reform  of 
the  nation’s  troubled  political  system. 

Nominating  jurors  in  this  category 
were:  David  V.  Hawpe,  editor,  the 
Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  Ky., 
chairman;  Richard  M.  Estrada,  edito¬ 


rial  staff  writer  and  columnist,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News;  Jonathan 
Freedman,  columnist  and  editorial 
writer,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Murray  B. 
Light,  editor  and  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  the  Buffalo  News;  and  William 
F.  Woo,  editor,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONING 

Jim  Borgman  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  was  the  winner  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Editorial  Cartooning. 

“The  interesting  thing  about  this 
win  is  that  tomorrow  [April  10]  is  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  Enquirer, 
and  it’s  the  first  Pulitzer  for  the 
paper,”  Borgman  said.  “It’s  a  cause 
for  celebration.” 


Greg  Marinovich 


Borgman  said  he  thinks  his  car¬ 
toons  were  chosen  because  they 
“dealt  with  some  of  the  big  news  sto¬ 
ries  in  Cincinnati  last  year,”  which 
included  the  Robert  Mapplethorpe 
exhibit  and  the  resulting  anti-porno¬ 
graphy  crusade,  female  reporters 
kicked  out  of  the  Bengals  locker  room 
by  the  team’s  coach,  and  Ryan 
White’s  AIDS-related  death  (he  lived 
just  across  the  Ohio  border). 

“In  some  sort  of  cosmic  way,  the 
finger  of  news  was  pointed  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  I  think  my  work  reflected 
that,”  he  said. 

A  native  of  Cincinnati,  Borgman 
was  hired  by  the  Enquirer  one  week 
after  graduating  from  Kenyon  College 
in  1976.  He  draws  six  cartoons 
weekly  on  local  and  national  topics 
and  is  syndicated  to  over  200  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  this 
category  were  Ralph  Dunagin  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel;  and  Signe 
Wilkinson  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News. 

Nominating  jurors  in  this  category 
were:  Howard  H.  Hays,  editor  and 
chairman,  the  Press  Enterprise, 
Riverside,  Calif.,  chairman;  J(^ie  T. 
Allen,  editor.  Outlook,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post;  Molly  Ivins,  columnist,  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald;  C.  Ray  Jenkins, 
editorial  page  editor,  the  Evening 
Sun,  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  James  M. 
Klurfeld,  editor,  editorial  pages, 
Newsday,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

SPOT  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY 

For  his  series  of  photographs 
showing  supporters  of  South  Africa’s 
African  National  Congress  brutally 
murdering  a  man  they  believed  to  be  a 
Zulu  spy,  free-lance  photographer 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Do  comics  get  enough  respect  in  U.S.? 


More  interviewees  say  no  than  yes,  and  add  that  there  shouid  be 
increased  media  coverage  of  cartooning  and  a  comics  Puiitzer 


By  David  Astor 


They  are  read  by  millions  of  people, 
but  do  comics  and  cartoonists  have  as 
much  status  as  they  deserve  in  this 
country? 

Some  of  those  interviewed  by  E&P 
said  yes  but  more  said  no.  They  noted 
that  comic  cartoonists  seem  to  be  held 
in  higher  regard  abroad  than  in  the 
U.S.,  aren’t  covered  enough  by  the 
American  media,  and  have  no  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  category  of  their  own. 

“I  don’t  think  the  profession  will 
ever  get  the  respect  it  really 
deserves,”  said  “Peanuts”  creator 
Charles  M.  Schulz  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  (UFS).  “For  some  strange 
reason,  we’re  considered  to  be  on  the 
same  level  as  burlesque.” 

“Comics  are  regarded  as  being  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  pop  culture 
scale,”  added  National  Cartoonists 
Society  (NCS)  president  Mell 
Lazarus,  who  does  “Momma”  and 
“Miss  Peach”  for  Creators  Syndicate. 

“A  lot  of  people  [wrongly]  feel  that 
comics  are  just  for  kids,”  commented 
“Beetle  Bailey”/“Hi  and  Lois”  cre¬ 
ator  Mort  Walker  of  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

Cartoonists  are  not  sitting  around 
moping  or  anything,  and  they 
acknowledge  that  some  of  their  bet¬ 
ter-known  peers  get  plenty  of  recogni¬ 
tion  and  publicity.  Schulz,  for 


Charles  M.  Schulz  (right)  after  his  1987  induction  into  the  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art 
Hall  of  Fame.  He  is  with  'Terry  and  the  Pirates'/'Steve  Canyon'  creator  Milt  Caniff 
(1907-88),  the  only  other  living  member  at  the  time. 


instance,  told  E&P:  “I’m  the  last  one 
to  have  any  complaint.” 

But  there  is  still  a  feeling  that  “the 
funnies”  are  sort  of  looked  down 
upon  in  the  United  States  —  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  really  hits  cartoonists  when 
they’re  abroad. 

“In  Europe,  cartoonists  are 
regarded  as  artists  and  cartooning  as  a 
fine  art,”  said  Lazarus,  who  most 
recently  traveled  to  England  and 
Hungary.  “They  get  enormous 
respect.  It’s  a  feeling  me  and  most  of 
my  colleagues  get  rarely  in  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

Walker  recalled  receiving  “movie 
star”  treatment  in  Sweden  a  couple  of 
years  ago  that  was  “almost  frighten¬ 
ing.”  Fans  met  him  at  the  airport, 
photographers  followed  him  around, 
and  autograph  seekers  flocked  to  a 
book  signing.  “I  sat  there  signing 
books  for  three  hours  and  never  saw 
the  end  of  the  line,”  said  Walker. 

“It  makes  you  think  of  being  an 
expatriate,”  Joked  “Mother  Goose  & 
Grimm”  creator  Mike  Peters  of  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  (TMS).  Peters 
said  he  and  a  number  of  other  comic 
creators  get  plenty  of  recognition  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  still  can’t 
compare  with  the  level  in  Europe. 

Several  interviewees  did  note  that 
part  of  the  reason  why  American 


comic  creators  are  lionized  abroad  is 
that  they  are  “exotic”  artists  from 
another  country. 

“What’s  closest  to  home  is  always 
overlooked  the  most,”  said  Aron  Lai- 
kin,  who  has  been  working  for  several 
years  on  a  massive  video  project 
called  Cartooning:  A  Mirror  of 
America.  He  has  interviewed  more 
than  250  cartoonists  for  the  video, 
which  will  also  have  an  international 
version  called  Cartooning:  A  World 
Mirror. 

Laikin  added  that  American  car¬ 
toonists  are  especially  heralded  when 
they  travel  overseas  because  they  are 
from  the  country  where  comics  were 
born. 

But  it’s  not  only  U.S.  creators  who 
are  lionized  abroad.  Laikin  —  a  car¬ 
toonist  himself  who  has  worked  for 
magazines  and  other  media  — 
observed  that  European  cartoonists 
seem  to  have  more  status  among 
Europeans  than  American  cartoon¬ 
ists  do  among  Americans.  Two  possi¬ 
ble  reasons  for  this,  he  said,  are  that 
so  many  European  cartoonists 
include  political  commentary  in  their 
work  and  that  print  isn’t  overshad¬ 
owed  by  tv  quite  as  much  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States. 

“One  of  the  main  reasons  I’m  doing 
the  [video]  project  is  to  increase  the 
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AAell  Lazarus 

respect  for  cartooning  among  the 
American  public,”  stated  Laikin.  “It 
has  been  taken  for  granted.” 

Laikin,  whose  video  also  includes 
rare  old  footage  of  deceased  creators, 
did  say  that  Americans  now  respect 
cartooning  more  than  in  the  past.  But 
other  cartoonists  said  the  status  level 
is  still  not  extremely  high,  and  gave 
some  reasons  why. 

Lazarus  observed  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  take  comics  for  granted  because 
they  come  out  day  after  day,  year 
after  year  —  unlike,  say,  a  movie 
which  makes  a  big  splash  during  a 
specific  period  of  time. 

“And  what  we  do  is  thrown  out  at 
the  end  of  the  day,”  commented 
Schulz. 

The  “Peanuts”  creator  added  that 
comics  are  “the  victims  of  poor 
reproduction”  at  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  noted  that  some  papers 
looking  to  save  space  have  “squeezed 
down”  his  strip  to  the  point  where  the 
characters  are  “distorted.” 

“It’s  stupid  to  take  something  [the 
comics  section]  so  popular  and  treat  it 
shabbily,”  declared  Schulz,  who  did 
emphasize  that  some  papers  treat  car¬ 
toons  very  well. 

He  also  pointed  to  the  shrinking  of 
Sunday  strips.  “If  we  could  just  be 
given  more  space,  we  could  turn  out 
work  that  is  so  much  better  and  so 
much  more  decorative,”  said  Schulz. 
“Everybody  talks  about  how  great 
‘Little  Nemo’  was,  but  Winsor 
McCay  had  a  whole  page.” 

Schulz  did  add  with  a  chuckle  that 
maybe  cartoonists  should  be  glad 
comics  aren’t  as  big  as  they  used  to  be 
because  they  would  then  have  to 
work  harder  and  “hire  two  or  three 


assistants.” 

Lazarus  also  lamented  the  shrink¬ 
ing  of  strips.  “A  lot  of  papers  cer¬ 
tainly  don’t  regard  comics  as  some¬ 
thing  they  have  to  particularly  spot¬ 
light,”  he  said. 

But  Lazarus  acknowledged  that  it 
can  also  be  argued  that  papers  do  give 
comics  a  separate  section  on  Sundays, 
and  that  the  shrinking  of  strips  is  often 
due  to  a  desire  to  publish  as  many  as 
possible. 

“If  we  didn’t  run  them  smaller,  we 
would  run  less  comics,”  stated  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  public  service  director 
and  comics  editor  Richard  Macino, 
who  said  he  thinks  comics  are  still 
large  enough  to  be  readable. 

Macino  added  that  very  few  papers 
are  going  to  increase  their  number  of 
comics  pages,  especially  during  the 
current  economic  downturn. 

“The  cartoonists  I  interviewed 
understand  the  economics  behind  the 
shrinkage,”  said  Laikin,  “but  they 
say  it’s  stifling  interest  in  comics  in 
the  long  run  because  it’s  reducing  the 
artistic  value  of  the  medium.” 

Another  reason  why  cartoonists 
don’t  have  more  status  is  that  many 
people  believe  strips  and  panels  are 
easy  to  create,  said  several  interview¬ 
ees. 

“The  lines  may  be  simple,  but 
there’s  genius  behind  them,”  com¬ 
mented  Laikin. 

“It  doesn’t  look  like  it  takes  too 
long  to  do  a  comic,  but  it  does,” 
declared  Walker.  “It’s  a  lot  of  work. 
[Late  ‘Terry  and  the  Pirates’/‘Steve 
Canyon’  creator]  Milt  Caniff  used  to 
say  that  a  cartoonist  is  an  artist,  a 
writer,  a  humorist,  a  casting  director, 
a  set  designer  .  .  .  .” 

“Cartoonists  work  like  dogs,” 
declared  Peters. 

Public  relations  director  Nancy 
Nicolelis  of  United  Media  —  which 
includes  UFS  and  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  —  agreed  that  it’s 
tough  being  a  successful  cartoonist. 

“You  have  to  come  up  with  a  funny 
idea  a  day  for  the  rest  of  your  life,” 
she  observed.  “Then  you  have  to  exe¬ 
cute  it  in  25  words  or  less,  in  a  small 
space.  I  don’t  think  there’s  an  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  amount  of  work  that 
goes  into  this  .  .  .  although  there’s 
not  a  disrespect  either.” 

But  some  of  those  interviewed  do 
believe  comic  cartoonists  have  the 
status  they  deserve. 

“Based  on  what  we  hear  from  read¬ 
ers,  I  would  say  they  are  regarded 
with  considerable  respect  and  admi¬ 
ration,”  said  vice  president/editorial 
director  Lee  Salem  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate,  whose  high-profile  comics 
include  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  by  Bill 
Watterson,  “The  Far  Side”  by  Gary 
Larson,  “Doonesbury”  by  Garry 


Trudeau,  “For  Better  or  For  Worse” 
by  Lynn  Johnston,  and  “Cathy”  by 
Cathy  Guise wite. 

“I  do  think  cartoonists  get  respect 
in  this  country,”  agreed  Houston 
Chronicle  executive  vice  president/ 
editor  Jack  Loftis.  “Comics  have 
added  so  much  to  our  language  and 
culture.” 

Schulz’s  Snoopy  character,  Loftis 
said  by  way  of  example,  “is  part  of 
Americana.”  And  he  mentioned  that 
comics  have  spawned  well-known 
plays  and  movies  such  as  Dick  Tracy 
and  Popeye. 

Loftis  —  who  is  also  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Features  Council 
(NFC),  whose  members  include  car¬ 
toonists  —  said  the  Chronicle  tries  to 
cover  comics  as  much  as  possible. 

“We  try  each  time  we  introduce  a 
comic  to  do  an  interview  with  the 
cartoonist,”  he  reported.  “We  think 
it’s  good  promotion,”  and  the  articles 
can  be  “interesting”  and  “educa¬ 
tional.” 

Loftis  —  who  described  himself  as 
an  avid  comics  fan  —  said  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  also  runs  stories  on  cartoonists 
who  live  in  the  Houston  region, 
pieces  on  “Doonesbury”  controver¬ 
sies,  and  more. 

Salem  said  any  “blip”  of  news 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Nat  Hentoff,  controversial  jour¬ 
nalistic  defender  of  thinking,  writing 
and  speaking  freely,  is  a  columnist 
for  the  Village  Voice.  A  New  Yorker 
staff  writer.  And  now,  an  honored 
contributor  to  Copley.  Order  his  col¬ 
umn  today.  It's  as  good  as  passing  an 
amendment  for  more  readers. 

Call  toll-free  80(M4S4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  Nat  Hentoff's  weekly 
civil  liberties  column.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership 
and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  37) 
relating  to  “Doonesbury”  ends  up  in 
the  media. 

Macino  said  his  paper,  too,  tries  to 
run  material  about  comics  as  much  as 
it  can.  “We  at  the  Press  feel  comics 
are  a  very  important  part  of  our  prod¬ 
uct,”  he  stated.  “If  we  didn’t  cover 
them,  it  would  be  like  cutting  off  our 
nose  to  spite  our  face.” 

Nicolelis  said,  “Papers  that  carry  a 
strip  generally  are  pretty  interested  in 
doing  something  promoting  their  own 
feature.”  But  she  added  that  getting 
papers  to  write  an  article  about  com¬ 
ics  they  don’t  run  or  about  a  comics- 
related  development  can  be  a  more 
difficult  matter  unless  a  superstar  car¬ 
toonist  is  involved. 

“You  really  have  to  find  the  right 
angle  to  get  someone  interested  in 
someone  else,”  Nicolelis  com¬ 
mented. 

One  of  those  superstars,  of  course, 
is  Schulz.  Lazarus  called  the  “Pea¬ 
nuts”  creator  “the  best  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  and  said  media  coverage 
reflects  the  fact  that  “affection  for  his 
strip  is  so  profound.” 

King  director  of  advertising  and 
public  relations  Ted  Hannah  said 
some  newspapers  do  an  excellent  job 
of  covering  comics  while  others  do 
not. 

He  observed,  “Newspapers  still 
give  more  space  to  comics  than  any 
other  media,  but  less  than  they  used 
to.” 

Part  of  the  problem  is  shrinking 
newsholes,  acknowledged  Hannah, 
although  he  said  “there  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  less  space  devoted  to  movie 
stars,” /ilm  reviews,  tv  listings,  and 
so  on.  '‘Yet,”  Hannah  continued,  “it 
is  a  difficult  sell  for  us  to  get  many 
newspapers  to  promote  their  own 
[cartoon]  stars.” 

Lazarus  observed  that  many  news¬ 
papers  devote  a  lot  more  space  to  a  tv 
show  reaching  its  10th  anniversary 
than  to  a  comic  turning  40. 

Hannah  said  some  younger  news¬ 
paper  editors  may  have  grown  up  with 
more  of  an  afflnity  for  tv  than  comics. 
These  and  other  editors,  Hannah 
added,  don’t  realize  just  how  large 
and  loyal  comics  audiences  are  until 
they  are  swamped  with  responses  to 
surveys  they  conduct. 

Other  interviewees  said  they  have 
seen  some  increase  in  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage  of  comics  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Lazarus,  for  instance,  mentioned 
that  there  has  been  ?  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  about  the  issue  of  whether  a  car¬ 
toonist  or  syndicate  should  own  the 
rights  to  a  comic — although  he  added 
that  this  increased  comics  coverage  is 


Mike  Peters 


not  necessarily  a  trend.  “It  runs  in 
spurts,”  he  declared. 

Loftis  said  he  has  seen,  as  NFC 
president,  “a  lot  of  clips  about  car¬ 
tooning  from  papers  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  And  if  a  syndicate  sends  the 
Chronicle  a  package  promoting  a  car¬ 
toon,  you  usually  see  clips  from  other 
papers.” 

Hannah  noted  that  King  is  still  able 
to  get  a  good  amount  of  media  cover¬ 
age  for  its  comics,  but  has  to  work 
much  harder  and  be  much  more  cre¬ 
ative  than  in  past  years  to  do  so. 

The  syndicate,  for  instance,  staged 
an  extravaganza  last  December  in 
which  a  quartet  of  anniversary-cele¬ 
brating  cartoonists  were  crowned 
“Kings  of  Comics.”  The  four 
included  Walker,  whose  “Beetle” 
comic  had  reached  its  40th  birthday; 
Bil  Keane,  creator  of  the  30-year-old 
“Family  Circus”;  Hank  Ketcham, 
creator  of  the  40-year-old  “Dennis 
the  Menace”;  and  Dean  Young,  who 
does  the  60-year-old  “Blondie.” 

Media  response  was  excellent,  with 
AP,  newspapers,  Newsweek,  CNN, 
tv  stations,  and  others  covering  the 


Lee  Salem  (left)  and  Garry  Trudeau. 


New  York  City  event. 

But  how  much  does  tv  feature 
comics  and  cartoonists  in  general? 

Tv  and  comics  have  had  a  relation¬ 
ship  for  years,  as  witnessed  by  the 
specials  and  series  based  on  “Pea¬ 
nuts,”  “Dennis  the  Menace,”  “Gar¬ 
field”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United,  and  so 
on.  A  “Far  Side”  panel  was  even 
discussed  on  an  episode  of  the  top- 
rated  Cheers  sitcom  several  months 
ago. 

But  comics  and  cartoonists,  despite 
their  millions  of  fans,  have  a  modest 
tv  presence  at  best  when  it  comes  to 
appearances  and  coverage. 

“I  do  feel  there’s  a  lack  of  coverage 
of  cartoonists  on  tv,”  stated  Macino. 

A  spokesperson  for  NBC’s  Tonight 
show  with  Johnny  Carson  could  recall 
only  Cathy  Guisewite  as  a  recent 
comic  creator  guest.  “It’s  just  not  our 
format,”  she  said.  “We  do  celebri¬ 
ties,  tv  stars,  comedians  .  .  .  .”  Her 
implication  was  that  most  comic  car¬ 
toonists  are  not  celebrities. 

A  spokesperson  for  ABC’s  Good 
Morning  America  (GMA)  said  she 
could  find  records  of  only  four  comic 
creators  appearing  during  the  past 
year  or  so  —  Davis,  Ketcham,  “Dick 
Tracy”  artist  Dick  Locher  of  TMS, 
and  “Bloom  County”/“Outland” 
creator  Berke  Breathed  of  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group. 

But  she  did  observe,  “Cartoonists 
are  very  good  guests.  They  usually 
come  on  and  sketch  something  or 
bring  something  with  them.” 

Loftis  agreed  that  some  comic  cre¬ 
ators  do  quite  well  in  front  of  a  tv  or 
live  audience.  “There’s  no  one  more 
funny  than  Mell  Lazarus,”  he  said,  by 
way  of  example.  “Cartoonists  are 
supposed  to  be  funny.  That’s  what 
they  do.” 

The  GMA  spokesperson  added  that 
comic  cartoonist  appearances  usually 
coincide  with  the  publication  of  a 
book,  the  release  of  a  movie  (like  last 
year’s  Dick  Tracy),  and  so  on. 

At  CNN’s  Showbiz  Today,  comic 
cartoonist  mentions  are  often  tied  to 
newsworthy  events.  A  spokesperson 
said  the  program  the  past  several 
years  has  covered  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  “Kings  of  Comics”  crowning, 
“Doonesbury”  developments,  the 
40th  anniversary  of  “Peanuts,”  the 
return  of  “The  Far  Side”  after  Gary 
Larson’s  hiatus,  the  collective  effort 
to  do  comics  on  the  homeless,  and  so 
on. 

The  spokesperson  said  Showbiz 
Today,  in  the  past  year  specifically, 
has  aired  about  a  half-dozen  segments 
relating  to  comic  cartoonists.  He 
added  that  these  segments  had  good 
pickup  elsewhere  on  CNN,  including 
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the  cable  network’s  Headline  News. 

NBC’s  Today  has  had  mixed  suc¬ 
cess  with  comic  creator  appearances, 
according  to  a  spokesperson,  who 
said  cartoonists  accustomed  to  work¬ 
ing  in  a  print  medium  don’t  always 
“translate  well  on  tv.”  She  noted  that 
there  were  four  cartoonists  on  the 
show  recently,  and  “it  was  hard  for 
two  of  them.” 

Indeed,  some  cartoonists  decline 
invitations  because  they  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  front  of  a  tv  camera. 
Others  may  have  already  done  a  lot  of 
media  during  their  careers,  said  what 
they’ve  wanted  to  say,  and  don’t  want 
to  take  any  more  time  away  from  their 
work. 

Ultimately,  observed  Schulz, 
media  appearances  don’t  make  or 
break  a  cartoonist.  “The  work  has  to 
speak  for  itself,”  he  stated. 

Comics,  added  Peters,  are  already 
“ingrained  in  the  public’s  conscious¬ 
ness”  from  being  read  every  day. 

Peters  said  he  used  to  make  pe¬ 
riodic  appearances  on  Today  and  give 
about  50  speeches  a  year,  but  finally 
decided  it  was  taking  too  much  time 
away  from  his  cartooning. 

“People  began  thinking  of  me  more 
as  a  speaker  than  cartoonist,”  he 
stated. 

Indeed,  Peters  reported  that  one 
reason  he  started  “Mother  Goose”  in 
addition  to  his  Dayton  Daily  News! 
UFS  editorial  cartoons  was  to  force 
himself  to  stay  home  and  cartoon. 

Peters  still  makes  occasional 
appearances  (“it’s  always  fun  to  be  in 
the  makeup  room  with,  say,  Barry 
Manilow”)  but  there  are  other  car¬ 
toonists  such  as  Larson  and  Watter- 
son  of  Universal  who  shun  the  lime¬ 
light  almost  completely. 

Salem  said  the  media  gives  good 
coverage  to  his  syndicate’s  comic  cre¬ 
ators  —  several  of  whom  one  non- 
Universal  interviewee  described  as 
“among  the  most  newsworthy  car¬ 
toonists  of  recent  years”  —  but  would 
cover  the  field  even  more  if  reclusive 
artists  made  themselves  available. 

“Garry  Trudeau  never  wants  to  be 
interviewed  so  everyone  wants  to 
interview  him!”  observed  Peters. 

“A  lot  of  cartoonists  I’ve  met  are 
kind  of  quiet  people,”  said  Nicolelis. 
“They’re  not  used  to  the  glare  of 
publicity.  Maybe  one  of  the  reasons 
they  chose  their  profession  is  because 
they  want  to  be  alone.” 

“Many  cartoonists  have  an  innate 
shyness,”  added  Lazarus.  “It’s  part 
of  what  propels  us  into  the  business,” 
Some  creators,  such  as  Peters,  are 
more  extroverted.  But  whether  out¬ 
going  or  not,  many  comic  cartoonists 
are  modest  —  which  is  not  always  the 
quality  tv  shows  are  looking  for  in 
their  guests. 


Jack  Loftis 


“People  who  do  comics  are  the 
most  lovable,  nicest  guys  in  the 
world,”  said  Peters.  “They  have  no 
idea  of  how  great  they  really  are.” 

Then  there  are  comic  cartoonists 
who  may  not  receive  a  lot  of  national 
media  exposure,  but  appear  on  local 
tv  talk  shows,  get  interviewed  by  their 
hometown  papers,  and  so  on. 

Nicolelis  said,  by  way  of  example, 
that  “Jump  Start”  creator  Robb  Arm¬ 
strong  gets  a  lot  of  press  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area,  where  he  lives  and  is 
active  in  the  community. 

She  added  that  Armstrong  also 
receives  a  good  deal  of  media  atten¬ 
tion  because  he  is  one  of  the  few  black 
cartoonists  in  syndication.  This  also 
holds  true  for  some  of  the  dozen  or  so 
"women  cartoonists  in  syndication. 

Basically,  as  several  interviewees 
and  the  GMA  spokesperson  noted, 
the  media  need  a  “hook”  to  increase 
the  chances  that  a  comic  creator  will 
get  coverage  or  appear  on  tv. 

Cartoonists  will  hook  into  plenty  of 
tv  exposure  if  things  go  according  to 
plan  for  Laikin.  While  he  can’t  pro¬ 
vide  exact  details  yet,  Laikin  said  the 
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nearly  completed  Cartooning:  A  Mir¬ 
ror  of  America  will  be  a  one-hour  tv 
special  as  well  as  a  1 0-part  series 
within  the  next  year  or  so.  The  proj¬ 
ect,  produced  by  Filmart  Productions 
in  association  with  the  NCS,  will  also 
be  available  via  home  video  and  archi¬ 
val  library  collections. 

Another  reason  why  cartoonists 
don’t  receive  more  tv  time  and  gen¬ 
eral  publicity  is  that  their  comic  char¬ 
acters  are  usually  more  famous  than 
they  are.  Some  creators  chafe  at  this, 
but  others  say  they  kind  of  like  it. 

“It’s  enough  for  me  that  my  charac¬ 
ters  are  pretty  well  known,”  said 
Walker,  noting  that  he  enjoys  walking 
down  the  street  or  eating  at  a  restau¬ 
rant  without  being  stopped  all  the 
time  by  “Beetle  Bailey”  and  “Hi  and 
Lois”  fans. 

But  Walker  and  others  would  like 
more  media  coverage  of  the  NCS’s 
Reuben  Award  for  “Outstanding  Car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Year”  —  which  Peters 
called  “the  closest  thing  to  the  Oscars 
we  cartoonists  have.” 

“When  a  movie  actor  wins  an 
Oscar,  it’s  big  news,”  said  Lazarus. 
“When  a  cartoonist  wins  the  Reuben, 
it  isn’t.” 

“Everybody  loves  cartoons  just 
like  everybody  loves  movies,”  stated 
Peters.  “But  I  just  don’t  see  the 
Reubens  written  about  much.” 

“I  think  it  should  get  a  lot  more 
coverage,”  said  Nicolelis. 

“It’s  a  very  good  example  of  the 
resistance  newspapers  have  to  pub¬ 
lishing  stories  about  comics,”  added 
Hannah. 

Interviewees  noted  that  a  Reuben 
recipient  might  be  the  subject  of  a 
small  story  in  a  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  via  AP,  and  that  the  winner’s 
hometown  paper  or  tv  station  might 
do  a  larger  story. 

National  tv  covers  the  Reubens 
even  less.  One  rare  mention  was  on 
Entertainment  Tonight  in  1982,  when 
Lazarus  won  the  coveted  prize.  “I 
was  stunned,”  he  recalled,  adding 
that  CBS  sent  a  crew  the  following 
year  when  the  ceremony  took  place  in 
Los  Angeles  for  the  only  time. 

Macino  said  tv  is  crucial  for  an 
entertainment  award  to  become  well 
known  to  the  public.  He  added  that  tv 
could  never  make  the  Reuben  cere¬ 
mony  as  prominent  as  the  Oscars,  but 
that  it  could  increase  its  prominence 
quite  a  bit. 

Lazarus  said  the  NCS  doesn’t  have 
its  own  “p.r.  apparatus”  to  seek  more 
coverage  of  the  Reuben  in  any 
methodical  way,  but  has  made  some 
efforts  to  contact  the  media.  The 
result  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
coverage,  he  noted,  but  the  annual 
Reuben  announcement  is  still 
I  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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“mostly  greeted  with  lethargy.” 

Walker  said  the  media  does  not 
consider  cartoonists  to  be  as  “glam¬ 
orous,  beautiful,  and  sexy”  as  movie 
stars  and  other  entertainment  celebri¬ 
ties,  and  he  added  that  the  NCS  hasn’t 
organized  the  Reuben  ceremony  to  be 
a  glitzy  show  like  the  Oscars. 

But  Salem  said  he  thought  Reuben 
media  coverage  has  increased  during 
the  past  few  years.  “We’ve  seen  more 
and  more  clips  in  reference  to  it,”  he 
stated. 

A  Universal  cartoonist  has  won 
three  of  the  past  five  Reubens  and  will 
receive  another  May  18  because  the 
syndicate  distributes  all  three  nomi¬ 
nees. 

Speaking  of  awards,  several  of 
those  interviewed  said  there  should 
be  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  comic  cartoon¬ 
ing. 

“I  think  it  would  be  a  great  idea,” 
declared  Nicolelis.  “Comic  strips 
really  are  an  important  art  form  and 
an  important  part  of  journalism.” 

Lazarus  added,  “If  they  are  going 
to  honor  the  American  newspaper, 
which  is  essentially  what  the  Pulitzers 
do,  they’re  ignoring  a  very  important 
part  of  it.” 

“Considering  the  amount  of  space 
that  most  papers  give  to  comics,  it 
wouldn’t  offend  me  to  see  a  Pulitzer 
for  them,”  said  Loftis. 

“I  don’t  know  why  they  don’t  have 
one,”  commented  Schulz.  “A  lot  of 
great  comic  strips  are  certainly  as 
good  as,  and  in  some  cases  infinitely 
better  than,  columns  which  get  Pulit¬ 
zers.” 

Schulz  did  say  that  being  named  a 
Commander  of  Arts  and  Letters  last 
year  in  France  was  an  honor  that,  for 
him,  more  than  made  up  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  chance  to  win  a  Pulitzer. 

Pulitzer  Prize  Board  secretary  Rob¬ 
ert  Christopher  said  he  doesn’t  recall 
receiving  any  formal  requests  for  a 
comic  cartooning  category  during  his 
10  years  on  the  job,  and  added  that 
such  a  Pulitzer  is  not  likely.  “I 
wouldn’t  rule  it  out  forever  and  ever, 
but  the  odds  are  not  high,”  he  stated. 

Christopher  explained  that  “the 
board  is  very  slow  and  very  reluc¬ 
tant  to  add  categories,”  having 
rejected  proposals  for  Pulitzers  in 
such  areas  as  business,  sports,  and 
graphics. 

There  are  currently  14  journalism 
and  seven  other  Pulitzers,  with  the 
latest  winners  announced  April  9  (see 
story  elsewhere  in  this  issue). 

Christoper  added  that  some  of 
these  categories  have  been  “rede¬ 
fined”  over  time  to  allow  for  a  wider 


variety  of  potential  winners.  He 
noted,  for  instance,  that  editorial  car¬ 
tooning  Pulitzers  were  awarded  to  the 
“Doonesbury”  and  “Bloom 
County”  strips  for  their  political  and 
social  commentary. 

But  Loftis  said  having  comics  com¬ 
pete  against  editorial  cartoons  for  the 
same  Pulitzer  is  “like  comparing 
apples  and  oranges.” 

Christopher  stated  that  he  doesn’t 
believe  the  Pulitzer  board  wants  to 
honor  comics  “that  have  no  purpose 
other  than  to  entertain.” 

“In  general,”  he  continued,  “the 
Pulitzers  are  journalistic  awards  in 
one  sense  or  another.  They  have  to  do 
with  information  and  educating  the 
public  or  carrying  some  kind  of  mes¬ 
sage.” 

When  asked,  Christopher  did 
acknowledge  that  Pulitzers  in  such 
categories  as  feature  photography, 
fiction,  and  music  might  not  neces¬ 
sarily  fit  the  information/education/ 
message  criteria. 

“If  authors  and  playwrights  can 
receive  Pulitzers,  I  don’t  see  why 
we’re  excluded,”  said  Walker. 

And  Peters,  who  has  won  an  edito¬ 
rial  cartooning  Pulitzer,  observed 
that  certain  so-called  entertainment 
comics  do  more  than  entertain. 
“What  comics  like  ‘Calvin  and 
Hobbes,’  ‘The  Far  Side,’  ‘Cathy,’ 
and  ‘For  Better  or  For  Worse’  do  is 
talk  about  the  world  around  us  and 
make  observations  that  touch  us  and 
move  us  and  weave  themselves  into 
our  lives,”  he  said. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  philosophy  and 
politics  in  comics,”  added  Walker, 
who  noted  that  a  Pulitzer  would 
increase  respect  for  strips  and  panels. 

A  desire  to  increase  respect  for  — 
and  media  coverage  of  —  comics 
were  two  of  the  reasons  why  Walker 
founded  the  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art 
back  in  1974.  Since  then,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  comics  fans  and 
many  journalists  have  visited  the 
facility,  which  is  scheduled  to  move 
from  New  York  to  Florida  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future. 

This  impending  move.  Walker 
noted,  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
press. 

“Fortunately  we  have  a  couple  of 
our  own  museums,”  said  Lazarus. 
“It’s  very  unusual  for  a  major  [non¬ 
cartoon]  museum  to  do  a  cartoon 
exhibition.” 

One  interviewee  noted  that  the 
Walker-founded  museum  and  the 
NCS-started  Reubens  exemplify  how 
cartoonists,  whatever  the  public  may 
feel,  honor  and  respect  the  artistry  of 
their  peers. 

Many  Americans  do  have  plenty  of 


Birth  Announcement 

■  John  and  Elly  Patterson  are  happy  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  April  Marian, 

7  lbs.,  11  oz.  Michael  and  Elizabeth's  baby 
sister  surprised  everyone  by  being  bom 
at  home,  April  1  at  1:30  a.m.  with  the 
help  of  neighbors  Connie  McKenna  and 
Carol  Enjo.  Everyone  is  doing  fine. 

Special  thanks  to  Dr.  Enkin  for 
making  a  house  call. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  sent  a  cam¬ 
era-ready  birth  announcement  to 
clients  of  the  'For  Better  or  For  Worse' 
comic  strip  by  Lynn  Johnston,  whose 
Elly  Patterson  character  had  a  baby 
girl  named  April  Marian  on  April  1 . 
Also,  Universal  invited  newspapers  to 
interview  Johnston,  and  about  20  did 
so.  One  client  —  the  Halifax  (Nova 
Scotia)  Chronicle-Herald  and  Mail- 
Star  —  published  an  April  Marian 
Patterson  birth  announcement  among 
birth  announcements  of  real  people  on 
April  1 .  Five  days  later,  the  paper's 
weekend  'Cavalcade  of  Comics'  section 
featured  an  interview  with  Johnston,  a 
photo  of  the  Canadian  cartoonist,  and 
a  full-color  'family  portrait'  of  the  Pat¬ 
tersons  drawn  especially  for  the  section 
by  Johnston,  according  to  'Cavalcade' 
designer  Owen  McCarron.  'For  Better 
or  For  Worse'  has  approximately  1 ,400 
daily  and  Sunday  clients. 


respect  and  awe  for  the  monetary 
aspects  of  cartooning.  Original  com¬ 
ics  are  being  sold  for  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  dollars  —  even  at  posh 
auction  houses  —  and  the  most 
widely  distributed  and  merchandised 
cartoonists  earn  huge  incomes. 

Several  interviewees  said  they 
would  prefer  that  Americans  respect 
comics  for  artistic  rather  than  mone¬ 
tary  reasons,  but  added  that  anything 
that  puts  the  medium  in  the  public  eye 
is  helpful. 

Perhaps  the  upcoming  100th 
anniversary  of  the  first  comic  —  R.F. 
Outcault’s  “Yellow  Kid,”  which 
started  in  1895  —  will  provide  the 
profession  with  a  helpful  dose  of 
publicity  and  status. 
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Shutdown 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


inevitable  and  it  wasn’t,”  said  New 
York  Newsday  columnist  and  former 
Dispatch  reporter  Jim  Dwyer,  who 
had  been  told  a  potential  buyer  had 
inquired  about  the  Dispatch  but  could 
not  get  a  reply. 

“It  appears  that  this  is  another  vic¬ 
tim  of  greed  of  the  1980s  —  of  over¬ 
leveraged  expansion  of  a  chain  — and 
I  think  this  paper  died  to  stave  off  the 
growing  debt  problems  that  this  own¬ 
ership  has  at  other  properties,” 
Dwyer  said.  “The  fact  is  the  Dispatch 
died  because  it  was  a  viable 
newspaper  —  not  because  it  was  a 
doomed  one.  It  died  because  it  was 
worth  something  to  someone  else 
dead.” 

NJNC’s  Hayden  dismissed  such 
talk  as  “speculation.” 

Other  workers  complained  of  the 
indignity  of  being  sold  to  their  arch¬ 
rival  and  of  reading  about  their 
demise  several  days  earlier  in  another 
newspaper. 

“I  guess  we’ll  have  to  settle  for  the 
Jersey  Journal,”  said  Vera  Busnelli, 
the  Dispatch’s  librarian  for  30  years. 
“What  other  local  paper  can  I  buy? 
I’ll  have  to  settle.” 

The  Dispatch  became  a  training 
school  for  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
pers,  all  of  which  employ  Dispatch 
alumni,  as  does  E&P.  Its  alumni 
remain  proud  of  the  crusading  tradi¬ 
tion  of  a  high  workload  and  low  pay  in 
an  area  teeming  with  politics,  corrup¬ 
tion,  murder  and  other  mayhem. 

“I  am  still  extracting  shrapnel  from 
my  body  but  it  was  a  great  learning 
exerience  and  it’s  a  shame  young  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  are  not  going  to  get 
the  chance  to  practice  their  craft,” 
said  former  Dispatch  managing  editor 
David  Smith,  who  is  now  New  York 
Times  assistant  metro  editor. 

“I  feel  like  having  worked  at  the 
Dispatch  in  the  era  I  did  is  probably 
the  best  credential  I  have,”  Dwyer 
said. 

“As  wrenching  as  it  is  to  close  any 
newspaper  and  as  distasteful  as  it  is  to 
have  people  lose  their  jobs,  this  move 
was  important  for  the  long-term 
strength  and  stability  of  North  Jersey 
Newspapers  Co.,”  said  Hayden  in  a 
statement.  “We  view  this  decision  as 
a  positive  move  for  the  more  than 
1,000  other  employees  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  elimination  of  the  Dispatch 
and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  will 
allow  us  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
the  significant  opportunities  in  our 
primary  area.” 

The  Journal  used  the  Dispatch 
name  and  logo  to  create  a  new  edition 
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with  both  papers’  nameplate  atop 
Page  One.  Zoned  for  news  and  adver¬ 
tising,  it  will  circulate  in  the  former 
Dispatch  stronghold  in  northern  Hud¬ 
son  County. 

The  Journal  began  by  printing  an 
extra  25,000  copies  and  delivering  the 
Dispatch- Journal  to  former  Dispatch 
subscribers.  It  also  offered  discounts 
for  new  subscribers. 

The  addition  gives  the  Journal  three 
zoned  editions  that  piggyback  on 
deceased  competitors.  The  others  are 
the  former  Bayonne  Times  and  Jersey 
Observer. 

The  Journal  hired  four  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch’s  sports  staff  —  including 
sports  editor  Ron  Zeitlinger,  and  col¬ 
umnists  Ed  Ford,  Mike  Spina  and 
Steve  Harris  —  and  three  local  news 
staffers,  including  former  city  editor 
Mike  Finnegan. 

The  Journal  temporarily  hired  five 
circulation  district  managers  and 
nearly  all  of  the  Dispatch’s  100  car¬ 
riers. 


Escape 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


then  doubled  back  for  a  long  ride 
toward  the  Turkish  frontier  and 
waited  overnight  for  pack  animals  to 
carry  the  equipment  into  Turkey. 

For  five  hours  we  trekked  uphill,  in 
the  company  of  fleeing  Iraqis,  over 
perhaps  10  miles  at  8,000  feet,  to  an 
isolated  Turkish  army  post.  Within 
two  hours  a  Turkish  brigadier  general 
arrived  and  arranged  for  truck  trans¬ 
port  that  night  to  this  regional  center. 

Murdoch  paper 
merges  Down  Under 

Rupert  Murdoch  will  close  the  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia,  Sunday  Herald, 
which  has  lost  $11.5  million  (U.S.)  a 
year  since  it  started  in  1989. 

Though  70  workers  will  lose  their 
jobs,  its  sister  paper,  the  tabloid  Sun¬ 
day  Sun,  will  continue  as  the  Sunday 
Herald-Sun. 

Australia’s  faltering  economy 
forced  the  closing,  according  to  Mal¬ 
colm  Colless,  managing  director  of 
the  Herald  and  Weekly  Times  Ltd., 
whose  parent  company.  News  Ltd., 
is  a  subsidiary  of  Murdoch’s  News 
Corp. 

Six  months  ago.  News  Ltd.,  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  dominant  newspaper  com¬ 
pany,  merged  its  biggest  paper,  the 
Melbourne  Sun,  with  the  afternoon 
Herald,  and  in  Sydney  the  morning 
Daily  Telegraph  with  the  afternoon 
Daily  Mirror. 


Guild  begins 
subscription 
boycott 

A  subscription  boycott  against  the 
Morning  News  Tribune  of  Tacoma, 
Wash. ,  has  been  started  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Guild  follow¬ 
ing  more  than  four  years  of  unsuc¬ 
cessful  contract  talks. 

A  Guild  statement  said  subscribers 
would  be  asked  to  complete  a  card 
allowing  their  union  or  the  Guild  to 
cancel  their  newspaper  subscription. 
That  mechanism  would  allow  a  tally 
of  boycott-related  cancellations. 

The  175  reporters,  advertising  and 
other  Guild-covered  employees  have 
been  without  a  contract  since 
McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  bought 
the  paper  in  1986. 

Major  issues  include  pay,  union 
security  and  resolution  of  disputes. 

Rather  than  bargain  in  good  faith, 
McClatchy  “has  preferred  to  engage 
in  a  hundred  points  of  hype,”  said 
Guild  administrative  officer  Art  Joy¬ 
ner. 

Publisher  William  Honeysett  said 
in  a  statement  the  company’s  last 
offer  would  provide  higher  average 
pay  than  Guild  contracts  at  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Post-Intelligencer  and  the  Seattle 
Times.  —  AP 

News  deliverer 
saves  woman 
from  fire 

William  Spielberger  who  delivers 
newspapers  for  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  recently  saved  a  76-year-old 
woman  from  a  fire  at  her  condomi¬ 
nium  while  delivering  her  newspaper. 

The  resident  had  fallen  asleep  in  a 
recliner  while  smoking  a  cigarette. 
The  chair  caught  fire  and  Spielberger, 
who  had  noticed  smoke  coming  from 
the  apartment,  extinguished  the  smol¬ 
dering  blaze  and  rescued  the  woman. 

A  local  fire  department  official 
credited  Spielberger  with  putting  out 
the  fire  and  saving  the  woman’s  life 
and  added  that  the  news  carrier  could 
be  eligible  for  a  citation. 

Recycling 

program 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
recently  implemented  an  office  paper 
recycling  program  “designed  to  help 
preserve  valuable  landfill  space  by 
reducing  solid  waste,”  according  to 
public  relations  manager  Lynne  S. 
Moeller. 
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enmity  between  left  and  right  is  ham¬ 
pering  the  investigation  of  the  fire. 
“Nobody’s  interested  in  the  truth.” 

Adelina  Reyes-Gavilan  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democ¬ 
racy,  a  bipartisan  group  that  receives 
funding  from  the  U.S.  Congress,  said 
that  the  NED  had  approved  the 
$20,000  requested  by  Diario  Latino 
shortly  before  the  fire  to  help  the 
paper  purchase  newsprint. 

“We’ve  always  been  very  con¬ 
cerned  about  freedom  of  the  press, 
not  only  in  El  Salvador  but  else¬ 
where,  and  we’re  trying  to  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  those  needs,”  she  said.  “They 
[Diario  Latino]  operate  on  a  shoe¬ 
string.  They  are  the  only  people  in  El 
Salvador  who  provide  news  space  to 
the  left,  but  they  also  provide  space  to 
other  groups.  An  independent 
medium  like  Diario  Latino  can  play  an 
important  role  in  strengthening  the 
democratic  process  by  promoting 
diverse  discussion  of  diverse  political 
views.” 

Cox  agreed.  “It’s  not  much  of  a 
paper  but  it’s  something.  The  country 
needs  it.” 


Bonding 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


couple  could  list  their  relationship  on 
the  announcements  page. 

Two  days  later,  a  memo  was  issued 
to  company  employees  explaining  the 
change  in  policy  that  would  allow  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  couples,  as  well  as  het¬ 
erosexual  couples,  to  run  announce¬ 
ments  of  their  partnerships  outside 
the  traditional  scope  of  marriage. 

So  far,  the  change  has  not 
prompted  the  intense  public  outcry 
that  followed  the  smaller  papers’ 
decisions. 

Grey  and  her  companion,  Wendi 
Storhoff,  were  among  the  first  two 
couples,  both  lesbian,  listed  on  the 
Star  Tribune’s  “Celebration”  page. 


New  voice 
mail  system 


The  Maine  Times  of  Topsham  has 
developed  a  new  voice  mail  system 
which  may  be  used  by  readers  who 
are  shopping  for  summer  vacation 
house  rentals. 

Advertisers  may  use  the  feature  to 
describe  their  prop"riies  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  rental  information  to 
potential  customers. 


Release  of 
Mexican 

publisher  sought 

The  National  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  has  asked  federal  officials  to 
free  a  southern  Mexico  newspaper 
publisher  who  it  says  was  arrested  on 
trumped-up  drug  charges. 

The  commission  claims  Enrique 
Toledo  Coutino  of  the  Tuxtla  Gutier¬ 
rez,  Chiapas,  newspaper  El  Dia  was 
arrested  because  of  his  exposure  of 
abuses  by  federal  judicial  police. 
Police  had  threatened  him  repeatedly 
before  his  arrest  May  29,  1990,  the 
commission  reported. 

“In  a  state  of  law,  reactions  against 
journalists  are  completely  reprehensi¬ 
ble,”  the  newspaper  El  Nacional 
quoted  from  the  commission  recom¬ 
mendation. 

Its  report  was  the  latest  in  a  series 
on  the  case,  which  the  commission 
has  sent  to  Attorney  General  Enrique 
Alvarez  del  Castillo.  —  AP 
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rural  legislators  who  identify  with  the 
smaller  weeklies,”  Raglin  said. 

Because,  like  many  states,  Ne¬ 
braska  has  a  revenue  shortage,  law¬ 
makers  have  been  searching  for  new 
areas  to  tax.  Newspaper  sales  were 
seen  as  a  large  revenue  source,  based 
on  the  number  sold  presently,  but 
the  association  demonstrated  to  the 
Legislature  that  that  number  would 
shrink  if  a  tax  were  imposed,  due  to 
loss  of  circulation  because  of  higher 
prices.  The  revenue  produced  would 
be  much  less  than  the  revenue  pro¬ 
jected. 

Many  publishers  wrote  letters 
explaining  the  already  high  cost  of 
producing  a  newspaper,  due  to  postal 
increases  and  newsprint  hikes.  Raglin 
said  if  the  tax  were  passed,  it  would 
have  probably  have  been  “a  death 
knell”  for  many  of  the  smaller  papers 
which  are  already  on  shaky  ground. 

Opponents  said  newspapers  should 
be  treated  to  the  same  tax  as  maga¬ 
zines,  books  and  educational  soft- 


New  name 

Dave  Hadwin,  manager  for  pur¬ 
chasing  and  operations  at  the  News¬ 
paper  Production  Co.  of  Shreveport, 
La.,  has  announced  that  all  business 
conducted  under  that  name  will  now 
be  conducted  under  the  name  of  The 
Times. 


Sports 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


strike  under  the  new  management  of 
British  publisher  Robert  Maxwell. 

But  the  improvements  could  not 
come  at  a  better  time,  as  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  readers  and  advertisers  inten¬ 
sifies  (E  &  P,  April  6,  P.  12),  and 
sports  is  a  major  draw  for  readers. 

In  a  classic  example  of  negative 
advertising.  New  York  Newsday  for 
months  ran  a  television  ad  implying 
the  Times’  sports  coverage  was  out 
of  step. 

In  new  sports  staff  assignments, 
former  Times  columnist  Robert  Lip- 
syte  rejoined  the  paper.  From  the 
Daily  News,  former  sports  columnist 
Harvey  Araton  and  sports  reporter 
Filip  Bondy  joined  as  sports  report¬ 
ers,  as  did  Tim  Smith  from  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer. 

Early  deadlines,  which  especially 
on  the  1 .7  million-circulation  Sunday 
edition  discourage  inclusion  of  late 
scores,  were  being  re-evaluated.  A 
new  printing  and  distribution  plant  in 
New  Jersey  is  ready  to  run  but  awaits 
labor  agreements  before  it  opens. 

“I  think  we’ll  be  able  to  compete 
fairly  well  on  that  level,”  said  Amdur, 
predicting  the  changes  would  yield 
“significantly  improved”  sports  cov¬ 
erage. 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


in  the  event  of  a  UPI  sale,  VanBenne- 
kom  said  that  is  not  a  “monkey 
wrench”  in  the  works. 

He  does  “not  want  to  play  the  num¬ 
bers  game  again”  regarding  how 
many  potential  buyers  may  be  out 
there,  but  he  did  confirm  that  there  is 
more  than  one. 

“There’s  real  good  to  be  achieved 
here,”  he  added.  “I  don’t  do  this  to 
jerk  people  around.  I  do  this  for  a 
purpose  [and]  I  hope  the  purpose  will 
be  worthwhile.” 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


you”  and  “Please”;  things  such  as 
learning  that  readers  are  customers, 
not  nuisances  that  we  have  to  put  up 
with  so  we  can  get  on  with  writing  our 
deathless  prose. 

If  we  are  going  to  survive,  we  had 
better  learn  to  compete  in  the  “ser¬ 
vice  economy,”  because  it  is  not  like 
the  old  days  when  we  were  the  only 
game  in  town. 
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ure,  newspapers  are  cutting  costs,  but  now  more  than  ever,  newspapers  are  looking  to 
purchase  efficient  and  cost-effective  equipment  In  fact,  the  ANPA  Annual  Survey  of  their 
member  newspapers  reported  capital  expenditures  for  1990  to  be  over  $1.4  billion!  That's  $1.4  billion 
sure  to  be  equaled  or  surpassed  in  1991. 


Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  will  publish  three  issues  geared  toward  the  biggest  newspaper  convention  of 
the  year— the  ANPA  TECHNICAL  EXPOSITION  AND  CONFERENCE,  June  8-12,  Las  Vegas,  NV.  These 
three  issues  offer  you  a  three-pronged  sales  effort  to  catch  attention,  hold  attention  and  sell  your  products 
to  your  prime  prospects  and  customers — newspaper  publishers,  general  managers,  operations  managers, 
circulation  executives  and  editors — the  readers  of  E&P.  Read  on  and  see  how  the  ad  pages  of  E&P  can 
enhance  and  support  your  sales  efforts  toward  a  slice  of  the  $1 .4  billion  pie  in  1 991 ... 


pi  AMMIMC  1 1  Published  a  full  month  before  the  conference,  this  issue  is  used  by  newspaper 

^  executives  to  plan  their  time  at  ANPA/TEC.  It  lists  all  the  conference  exhibitors, 
descriptions  of  what  they  plan  to  exhibit,  a  complete  floor  plan  of  the  exhibit  halls  as  well  as  general  news  of  what  they  can 
expect  to  see  and  hear  at  the  conference.  This  section  is  published  in  the  form  of  a  pullout  section  and  bound  within  the 
regular  May  1 1th  issue  of  E&P.  You  can  be  sure  those  planning  to  attend  ANPA/TEC  will  be  holding  onto  this  section  and 
making  note  of  the  exhibits  they  plan  to  visit-be  sure  your  ad  is  in  this  issue  inviting  them  to  visit  yours. 

DEADLINES:  Space-April  26  Copy-April  29 


IQQIIC  IlinO  fl  Thisexcitingissuewillhaveadditionaldistributionattheconference.lt 
IdwUC  wUllw  O  ^j||  [jg  ijy  conference  attendees  as  well  as  the  subscribers  of  E&P 
who  will  be  receiving  their  issues  in  the  mail.  The  convention  atmosphere  of  this  issue  provides  an  excellent  showcase  for  your 
products  and  services  and  enhances  your  ad  message  with  conference  attendees  while  they're  at  the  show  and  able  to  visit  your 
booth.  This  issue,  with  a  plus  circulation  of  over  2,500  copies  distributed  at  the  convention,  is  certainly  an  issue  that  will  be 
kept  all  year  long  by  loyal  E&P  readers. 

DEADLINES:  Space-May  24  Copy-May  28 


PHQy  PIIMECREMPC  IQQIIE  llino  1  R  make  certain  your  company,  your 

■  "  OUWl  EHEWOE  IdOUE  vUllv  1 3  capabilities  and  your  services  are  foremost  in  the  minds  of 

your  prospects  as  they  return  to  their  offices  after  the  conference.  Your  ad  here  will  act  as  a  sales  call  follow-up  and  remind 
your  prospects  of  what  you  have  to  offer.  Your  ad  will  also  be  in  the  right  setting  to  impress  those  prospects  you  saw  at  the 
conference  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  those  you  did  not  get  to  see.  The  "news"  environment  of  the  Post-Conference  issue 
is  very  popular  among  E&P  readers  for  its  up-to-the-minute  coverage  of  the  conference. 

DEADLINES:  Space-JuRC  5  Copy-Jme  7 


Use  These  Timely,  Exciting  And  Effective  Issues  To  Gel 
Your  Ad  Message  To  The  Entire  Newspaper  Industry . . . 
The  Readers  Of  Editor  &  Puhlisher  Magazine. 


Call  your  local  sales  representative  today! 


New  York 

212  •  675  •  4380 


Chicago 

312*641  *0041 


SALES  OFFICES 

Los  Angeles 

213  •  382  •  6346 


New  Orleans 

504  •  386  •  9673 


San  Francisco 
415  *421  •  7950 
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Pulitzer 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


Greg  Marinovich,  working  for  the 
Associated  Press,  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Spot  News  Photog¬ 
raphy. 

Speaking  to  E&P  from  Johannes¬ 
burg,  Marinovich  said  he  and  other 
journalists  he  was  with  saw  the  events 
he  photographed  unfold  as  they  were 
1  traveling  to  Soweto  last  September. 

Although  he  has  been  witness  to 
much  of  the  violence  endemic  to 
South  Africa,  the  brutality  of  the  mob 
led  Marinovich  to  try  to  stop  them.  It 
was,  he  said,  a  case  of  the  journalist 
versus  the  human  side  of  him. 

The  mob  continued  to  beat,  kick, 
stone  and  stab  the  man  despite  the 
efforts  of  Marinovich  to  get  them  to 
stop.  The  man  appeared  to  be  dead, 
and  members  of  the  mob  doused  his 
body  with  gasoline  and  set  him  on 
fire.  But  he  wasn’t  yet  dead,  Marino¬ 
vich  recalled,  and  the  man  got  up 
screaming  and  ran  a  few  yards  until  he 
finally  died. 

Marinovich  said  he  still  finds 
retelling  the  story  disturbing. 

“I  thought  I  could  do  more”  to  stop 
the  mob,  he  said,  noting  that  only 
afterward  did  he  realize  how  ineffec¬ 
tive  he  was. 

Following  the  publicity  generated 
by  the  photographs,  and  a  summons 
for  him  to  testify,  Marinovich  left 
South  Africa  and  stayed  in  London 
for  about  three  months  until  the 
case  died  down  somewhat.  He  is  now 
keeping  a  low  profile  and  not  granting 
local  interviews  about  the  prize-win¬ 
ning  photos. 

“It’s  very  important  to  me  that 
these  photographs  had  such  an 
impact,”  he  said,  noting  they  “cer¬ 
tainly  horrified  a  lot  of  people.” 

AP  executive  photo  editor  Vin 
Alabiso  commented,  “We’re  all  very 
excited  on  behalf  of  Greg.  It  was  a 
very  dangerous  set  of  pictures  to  take. 
He  put  himself  at  great  risk  to  bring 
them  to  the  world.” 

Marinovich,  28,  is  a  native  of 
Springs,  near  Johannesburg. 

He  began  his  journalism  career  by 
submitting  travel  features  to  local 
publications,  and  by  1988  he  was 
working  solely  as  a  free-lance  jour¬ 
nalist  concentrating  on  sociopolitical 
and  anthropological  stories.  He  began 
to  cover  the  unrest  in  South  Africa 
during  1989  and  joined  the  AP  as  a 
photo  stringer  in  August  1990. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  this 
category  were  the  photo  staff  of  the 
Detroit  News  for  photos  of  Nelson 
Mandela’s  release  from  prison  and 
subsequent  trip  to  America;  and  the 


photo  staff  of  Newsday  for  photos 
taken  after  the  crash  of  Avianca 
Flight  52  in  Cove  Neck,  N.Y. 

Nominating  jurors  for  this  category 
and  for  feature  photography  (see 
below)  were;  Leroy  F.  Aarons,  for¬ 
mer  executive  editor,  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  chairman;  Benjamin 
J.  Burns,  editor/publisher,  Adams 
Newspapers,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.; 
Michel  duCille,  picture  editor,  the 
Washington  Post;  Pamela  J.  Johnson, 
managing  editor,  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette',  and  Robert  G.  McGruder, 
managing  editor/news,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

FEATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

William  Snyder  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Feature  Photogra¬ 
phy  for  his  photos  of  sick  and 
orphaned  children  living  in  “subhu¬ 
man”  conditions  in  Romania. 

Snyder  said  he  had  wanted  to  do  the 
story  since  he  had  seen  news  articles 
about  the  AIDS  babies  in  Romania. 
He  found  a  local  angle  —  some  local 
groups  were  planning  political,  reli¬ 
gious  and  medical  assistance  trips 
there  —  and  sold  editors  on  the  idea 
of  sending  him  to  chronicle  events 
there. 

“I  was  appalled  at  the  conditions 
these  kids  were  living  in,”  Snyder 
said  of  what  he  discovered  during  his 
two  weeks  spent  there  last  May.  “It 
was  rough.  I  have  a  boy  who’s  going 
to  be  three  soon,  and  I  kept  projecting 
him  into  that.” 

Snyder  said  he  has  seen  “kennels  in 
Dallas  in  better  shape”  than  the  con¬ 
ditions  these  children  were  living 
under. 

The  photos  ran  in  the  paper 
between  May  and  December,  includ¬ 
ing  a  series  in  the  Today  section.  The 
double-truck  display  of  the  photos  the 
Morning  News  featured  the  day  after 
the  Pulitzers  were  announced,  how¬ 
ever,  really  gave  Snyder  his  first 
chance  to  sit  back  and  appreciate  the 
work. 

Snyder  was  part  of  what  he  called 
“a  great  team”  at  the  Morning  News 
that  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1989  for 
Explanatory  Journalism  for  articles 
and  graphics  and  photos  examining 
how  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  investigates  airplane 
crashes. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  this 
category  were  Ron  Cortes  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  for  his  photo  essay 
about  a  senior  citizen  who  returned  to 
her  former  high  school  to  complete 
her  education;  and  Jay  Mather  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee  for  his  series  of 
photos  depicting  Yosemite  National 
Park  and  its  visitors  during  the  park’s 
centennial  year. 


Nominating  jurors  in  this  category 
were  the  same  as  for  spot  news  listed 
above. 

Survey  of 
third-class  mail 
is  scheduled 

At  the  request  of  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee’s  subcommittee 
on  treasury,  postal  service  and  gen¬ 
eral  government,  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate 
Commission  will  conduct  a  survey  of 
third-class  nonprofit  mail. 

“We  urge  the  Commission  to 
include  in  its  reports  as  many  recom¬ 
mendations  as  possible  to  curb  abuses 
of  subsidized  mail,  as  well  as  to  com¬ 
pile  a  data  base  on  the  advertisements 
in  those  mail  streams,”  the  Senate 
committee’s  letter  to  the  Commission 
read,  in  part. 

The  Commission  plans  to  survey 
1,250  randomly  chosen  households, 
who  will  be  recruited  by  telephone.  A 
designated  member  of  the  household 
will  be  asked  to  collect  non-profit 
third-class  mail  for  seven  days.  The 
collected  mail  will  be  sent  to  a  Com¬ 
mission-authorized  firm  which  will 
code  and  tabulate  the  information  to 
be  presented  in  the  Commission’s 
public  report  to  the  Senate. 

First  Amendment 
group  celebrates 
bicentennial 

The  First  Amendment  Congress, 
headquartered  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  at  Denver  Graduate  School 
of  Public  Affairs,  has  launched  its  Bill 
of  Rights  Bicentennial  Program  with 
the  release  of  “A  Time  for  Choices,” 
a  collection  of  13  essays  about  issues 
that  will  reshape  interpretations  of 
individual  liberties. 

In  addition,  five  regional  First 
Amendment  congresses  have  been 
scheduled  for  the  spring,  and  the 
National  First  Amendment  Congress 
is  slated  to  be  held  in  October  at  the 
Virginia  State  Capitol  Building, 
where  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  approved 
by  the  legislature  in  1791. 

An  educational  aide.  Education  for 
Freedom,  has  been  developed  by  the 
First  Amendment  Congress  to  help 
students  in  primary,  intermediate, 
middle  and  high  school  classes  better 
understand  the  First  Amendment.  In 
addition,  “Forty-Five  Words  of  Free¬ 
dom,”  a  2()-minute  videocassette  of  the 
1988  national  congress,  also  is  avail¬ 
able  for  use  by  public  affairs  broad¬ 
casters  or  in-studio  panel  discussions. 
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11  W.  19tt  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  075-4300 
FAX  (212)  020-1250 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


Joint  ventures  available  at  no  cost:  Dial 
&  Date  for  telephone  personals, 
1-900-TRADE-IN  for  car  quotes,  900  + 
Classifieds,  and  more.  Call  for  details, 
no  obligation.  Communication  Manage¬ 
ment  Srvices,  Inc. 

1-800-233-7785 


"Talking”  personal  classifieds.  A  900 
audiotex  success.  Quick  start-up,  no 
investment,  high  income.  High  reader 
usage.  Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda: 
(301)  840-5752. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


By  Peeke  LoanFax.  See  our  ad  under 
MORTGAGE  RATES  and  900  PERSON¬ 
ALS,  or  call  to  discuss  custom 
applications. 


COMPUTERS 


THE  PAPER  PC  by  Robert  S.  Anthony. 
Unique  personal  computing  column 
delivers  PC  news  and  helpful  hints  in 
plain  English.  Readers  can  send  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  to  author  and  read  replies  in 
your  newspaper.  Attract  new  readers 
and  computer  ads!  Stadium  Circle 
Features,  370  Court  St.,  Suite  85, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11231.  (718)  797-0210 
MCI  Mail:  373-1994. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today’s  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 


GARAGE  SALE  KITS 


Increase  profits/linage  with  America’s 
No.  1  Garage  Sale  Kit.  Dailies  and 
weeklies  nationally  have  made  the 
MONEY  MAKER®  Garage/Yard  Sale  Kit 
the  premier  package  for  increased 
profits.  Vanguard  Marketing  Group,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  51,  Northfield,  OH  (216) 
467-8689. 


The  difference  between  a 
taxidermist  and  a  tax  col¬ 
lector?  The  taxidermist 
takes  only  your  skin. 

Mark  Twain 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


Maturity  News  Service 

Reach  the  growing  senior  population 
with  this  weekly  package  of  news,  fea¬ 
tures.  photos  and  graphics  targeted  at 
seniors,  but  of  interest  to  readers  of  alt 
ages. 

Tightly  edited  articles  on  politics, 
health,  lifestyle  trends,  errtertain- 
ment,  travel  a^  personal  finance. 

Special  investigative  series,  polls 
and  photo  spreads. 

Computer  graphics,  illustrations 
and  cartoons. 

For  more  information  call  Usa  Klem 
Wilson  at  800-221-4816  (in  New 
York,  212-692-3700).  MeMiaB  iMs 

ai  far  a  oaa  laaiiili  fraa  aNir. 
DIstribated  1^: 

United  Feature  Syndicate. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MORTGAGE  RATES 


Talking”  rate  chart!  A  proven  audiotex 
success.  Increase  reader  value  -i-  earn 
revenue.  Joint  venture,  sale,  lease. 
Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda:  (301) 
840-5752. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  161h  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92343  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response"  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-6254. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 


Curator,  original  George  Polk 
Memorial  Awards,  J.H.  Jaffe  offers 
innovative  editorial  consultation. 

Box  5115,  Editors  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road. 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4(17) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  932-5345,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

"1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 

(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  932-5345 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. _ 

JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  ^uth  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


NEWSPAPER  CAPITAL 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Dreamed  of  that  special  combination  of 
retirement  and  job  satisfaction?  Zone  1 
free  seasonal  arts  and  events  weekly  in 
high  demographic,  seaside  resort. 
$100,000 gross.  Desktop  operation. 
Priced  to  sell.  Box  5284,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

JEWISH  WEEKLY  NEWS  serving  W. 
MASS,  from  Springfield.  Est.  1^5. 
Secular,  commercial,  profitable.  Excel¬ 
lent  franchise.  Upscale,  affluent  mark¬ 
et.  Tremendous  growth  potential. 
Special  opportunity!  $200K.  Good- 
phone  Communications,  Box  60781, 
Longmeadow,  MA  01116.  (413) 
567-3189. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Half  price  sale.  91  year  old  weekly  in 
Arkansas.  Purchased  for  $140,000  in 
1988  but  available  now  for  only 
$70,000.  Only  paper  published  in 
beautiful  rural  county.  Paper  grossed 
$130,000  in  1988  but  fell  to  $85,000 
last  year  under  present  publisher  whose 
20  years  of  experience  is  in  editorial  not 
advertising.  Paper  is  still  profitable  but 
new  publisher  with  advertising  back¬ 
ground  could  restore  to  former  glory  and 
net  $35,000  to  $40,000  per  year.  My 
loss  is  your  gain.  A  good  school  system 
and  three  bedroom  brick  homes  priced 
in  low  $30s.  If  you're  serious  about 
owning  your  own  paper  and  being  your 
own  boss,  don't  miss  this  steal.  1/2 
down  required  and  owner  will  carry 
balance  for  5  years.  Box  5287,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LARGE  RURAL  WEEKLY  &  TMC  (Zone 
2)  with  plant.  Profitable.  $1.65MM  on 
terms  to  strong  buyer.  Management  will 
stay.  Write  Box  5279,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Long-established  Idaho  weekly  near 
great  skiing,  fishing,  hunting  areas. 
Computerized.  1990  cash  receipts 
$97,000.  Mom  &  Pop  opportunity. 
Asking  $70,000,  hoping  for  quick  sale. 
Box  540,  Parma,  ID. 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,00(3  down.  If  you're  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (619) 
259-7137. 


REVENUE  UP,  economy  up  at  this  E. 
Neb.  non-daily  with  printing.  No 
competition,  high  profit.  $1.3  million 
revenue.  Dorman  E.  Cordell,  Broker, 
3824  Stanford,  Dallas,  TX  75225. 
(214)  739-0239. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  in  path  of 
explosive  development.  Poised  for 
weekly  and  adjudication.  $300,000 
gross  with  just  one  salesman.  Unlimited 
potential  and  excellent  reputation  in 
affluent  community.  $1  million,  all 
cash.  Serious  inquiries  only.  Box  5251, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


A  BETTER  WAY 

Instant  Temporary  Or  Permanent 
Telemarketing  Help  To  Supplement  Or 
Replace  Your  (iurrent  Program. 

l-(800)  CIRC-DEV. 


ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

FOR  THE  REST  OF  THE  REASONS 
CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONALS 
CHOOSE 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT,  INC. 
FOR  TELEMARKETING 
CALL  FOR  OUR  BROCHURE 
l-(800)  247-2338 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  ~  John  Lyons 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

“WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 
For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


Tele-Sales  Systems,  Inc. 


The  Nations  leading  telemarket¬ 
ing  firm  specializing  exclusively 
in  the  publishing  industry.  Com¬ 
pletely  automated  operations; 
providing  sales  and  services 
specifically  for  today’s  innovative 
and  demanding  Circulation  Sales 
and  Marketing  Executives. 

West  800-347-1474 

East  800-755-7222 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


"YES!” 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

"YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 


MIDWEST 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  INC. 

Specializing  in  revenue  producing 
consultation  and  training,  with  over  35 
years  experience,  for  small  dailies  and 
non-dailies.  Available  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month. 

Moody  C.  Hamrick 
(501)  982-5682 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque.  NM  87103 


And  it  came  to  pass  in  those 
days,  that  they  went  out  a 
decree  from  Ceasar  Augus¬ 
tus,  that  all  the  world 
should  be  taxed. 

St.  Luke  2:1 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


Effective  January  1,  1991 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

ler  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue, 

per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue, 

per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 


Count  a^  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertioa:  1  time.  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  1 3  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 

52  times,  $M. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Corttract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

MMor  tk  PvMisiMr 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-12S9. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  13,  1991 


"F 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

RETIP  WORN  CAMERA  DRILLS-Low 
Cost- 

Better  than  new-lst  set  on  approval- 
Over  eighty  satisfied  newspapers. 
BROOKLYN  TOOL  (201)  659-5990 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 

Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 

STAT  CAMERA 
VGC  520 
POS  1 
Like  New 
$1,695 
(iail  Lou 

(201)  772-2121 


Too  big  for  our  needs!  Kodak  Dektoma- 
tic  65  Paper  Processor,  Table-top,  roller 
transport,  manually  fed,  self-threading. 
Processes  up  to  540  8x10  prints/hr. 
Purchased  new-May  '89.  Call  L.  Cassa- 
no,  (516)  753-9033. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
230  Villa  Point  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  CA  92660 
Telephone;  (714)  644-2661 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

AUTOLOGIC  APS-800D 
with  Dataproducts  2600  Laser  Printer 
$24,000 

Elliot  Morris  (602)  837-0483. 


CG  One  System,  1  Laserlink,  1  Intrepid 
terminal,  2  PE's,  4  MDT's,  Trendsetter 
8x12,  2  7200's,  Tl  lineprinter.  Will  sell 
as  package  for  $4,450  or  best  price  for 
pieces.  (903)  572-1705  Bob  Palmer  or 
Robert  McKinney. 


Compugraphic  8600,  2  MCS  22s, 
monitors,  keyboards,  dual  floppy  drives, 
hard  drive.  New  in  1982.  Excellent 
condition.  Peru  (Ind.)  Daily  Tribune, 
(317)  473-6641,  Jack  Howey. 


FOR  SALE:  MYCRO-TEK  COPY 
MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM,  1-MC80 
Controller,  1-MC85  modem  Interface, 
2-MC410  Floppy  Disk,  3-MC4003 
VDT's,  Call  Mike  Z.  at  (202)  662-0717, 
FAX  (202)  783-8230. 


IMAGESETTERS 

L-lOO  with  external  RIP  2  $11,900 

L-200P,  RIP  3  $20,000 

L-300  with  CRTerminal  and 
RIP  2  $20,000 

L-300  with  keypad  and 
RIP  2  $23,000 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480 
FAX  (800)  837-8973. 


_ PRESSES _ 

4  unit  Newsking  plus  prepress  equip¬ 
ment.  Will  sacrifice.  Brokers  welcome. 
Call  Jim  (912)  244-4471. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

8-Unit  Community,  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

4-Unit  Community,  available 
immediately 

Add-on  SSC  (Jommunity  unit  1978 

7- Unit  "1000"  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 
Urbanite  add-on  Urbanite  units  ''500" 

series. 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A,  1974  w/JF7 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 
KING 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISC. 

4-Unit  Web  Leader,  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

Count-O-Veyors,  inserters,  ribbon  deck, 
press  drives,  ink  pumps,  gluers  and 
more. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete  Presses 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
l-(800)  343-0097 
FAX  (206)  387-9090 


Cosmo  Press-1974-4  units.  Good 
running  condition,  plate  bender,  plate 
punch.  Call  813-461-0245  or 
303-693-9425. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED 

Goss  Community  units  as  is/must  be 
seen  running. 

Aiso  stack  units. 

No  Brokers 

Box  5264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

Director  of  News  Bureau 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign  seeks  a  Director  of  the  News 
Bureau  and  Deputy  Associate  Chancel¬ 
lor  for  Public  Affairs.  The  News  Bureau 
is  the  primary  contact  point  for  news 
media  seeking  information  about  the 
university. 

The  director's  responsibilities  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to;  management  of 
personnel  and  equipment;  supen/ision 
of  and  editorial  control  over  materials 
produced  by  the  bureau;  contacts  with 
national,  state  and  local  media;  advis¬ 
ing  campus  officers  on  media  issues; 
and  representing  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  when  the  Associate  Chancellor  is 
unavailable. 

Candidates  should  have  a  master’s 
degree  in  journalism  or  a  related  field; 
excellent  editing  skills;  demonstrated 
excellence  in  analyzing  complex  issues 
and  communicating  them  to  the  public; 
well-established  contacts  and  profes¬ 
sional  affiliations  in  the  media;  and  an 
understanding  of  major  research- 
oriented  universities.  Management 
experience  is  desired. 

This  is  a  regular,  full-time,  12-month, 
academic-professional  position,  avail¬ 
able  June  1,  1991.  Salary  will  be 
commensurate  with  experience.  To 
ensure  equal  consideration,  letters  of 
application  and  resumes  should  be  sent 
by  April  30,  1991,  to: 

Rosalind  Lewis 
Office  of  Public  Affairs 
601  E.  John  Street,  Room  304 
University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana-Champaign 
Champaign,  Illinois  61820 
217/333-5010 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  an  affirma¬ 
tive  action,  equal  opportunity  employer. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We*ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’H  discard 
your  reply. 

Please  note  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  return,  where  requested,  of  clips, 
etc.  is  that  of  the  advertiser  -  not  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

,  1991 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  - 
Washington,  IX 

TWO  FACULTY  VACANCIES  IN 
JOURNALISM/PUBLIC  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION  FOR  1991-92  BEGINNING  IN 
AUGUST 

POSITION  1:  Temporary  one  year  posi¬ 
tion  at  rank  of  1.  jtructor  in  the  School 
of  Communication  beginning  in  August 
1991  to  teach  basic  writing  course  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores. 

POSITION  2;  Temporary  one-year  posi¬ 
tion  at  rank  of  assistant  professor  in  the 
School  of  Communication  beginning  in 
August  to  teach  public  communication 
and  journalism  courses  for  undergradu¬ 
ate  and  graduate  students.  Position  is 
not  subject  to  renewal. 

OTHER  RESPONSIBILITIES:  Advise 
students;  make  professional  and/or 
scholarly  contributions;  participate  in 
School  and  University  activities. 

QUALIFICATIONS;  Record  of  publica¬ 
tion,  significant  professional  experi¬ 
ence,  and  previous  college-level  teach¬ 
ing  required;  M.A.  in  the  discipline  or 
relevant  field  desired. 

SALARY  AND  RANK:  Salary  is  negoti¬ 
able,  depending  on  qualifications  and 
experience.  Successful  candidate  for 
position  1  will  be  appointed  at  the  rank 
of  instructor;  position  2  will  be 
appointed  at  the  rank  of  assistant 
professor. 

THE  SCHOOL:  There  are  800  under¬ 
graduate  majors  and  150  graduate 
students  in  programs  in  print  journal¬ 
ism,  broadcast  journalism,  visual 
media,  and  public  communication. 

OTHER  DETAILS:  Curriculum  vitae  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  should 
be  sent  to  Search  Committee,  School  of 
Communication,  The  American  Univer¬ 
sity,  4400  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016-8017.  The 
Committee  will  begin  reviewing  applica¬ 
tions  April  29,  1991.  The  American 
University  is  an  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  employer.  Applica¬ 
tions  from  women  and  minorities  are 
particularly  invited. 


f  SHORTER  COLLEGE 

Position:  Full-time  position  in 
Journalism/Speech  Communication  in 
Division  of  Communication  Arts.  Shorter 
College,  a  four  year  liberal  arts  college 
of  800  students,  affiliated  with  the 
Georgia  Baptist  Convention,  is  located 
70  miles  north  of  Atlanta. 

Responsibilities:  Teach  journalism, 
basic  speech,  and  advise  monthly 
college  newspaper  as  part  of  teaching 
load.  Oversee  Communication  Arts' 
Macintosh  Desktop  Publishing 
Laboratory. 

Oualifications:  Ph.D.  preferred. 
Master's  degree  in  Journalism/Speech 
Communication  considered  with  excep¬ 
tional  previous  teaching/professional 
experience.  Experience  in  desktop 
publishing  is  essential. 

Starting  Date:  August,  1991. 

Rank  and  Salary;  Commensurate  with 
appointee's  experience  and 
qualifications. 

Application:  Send  letter  of  recommen¬ 
dation,  complete  vita,  three  letters  of 
reference  and  official  transcripts  of  all 
college/university  work  to  Dr.  Harold  E. 
Newman,  Vice  (Resident  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  Dean  of  the  (College,  Shorter 
College,  Rome,  Georgia  30161. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRINT  JOURNALIST 

Liberal  arts  college  seeks  print  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  member  for  tenure  track 
assistant  or  associate  professor  in  six 
member  department.  Requires  ability  to 
teach  news  writing  and  reporting, 
advise  student  newspaper  with  state-of- 
art  desktop  publishing  facilities.  Docto¬ 
rate,  professional  experience  and 
college  teaching  experience  strongly 
preferred.  Application  deadline  April 
22,  1991.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
references  to  Dr.  Rex  Mix,  Department 
of  Communication  Studies,  Lynchburg 
College,  Lynchburg,  VA  24501. 
Lynchburg  College  strongly  encourages 
applications  from  women  and  members 
of  minority  groups.  EOE. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Central  New  England  weekly  newspaper 
chain  needs  publisher  for  two  publica¬ 
tions.  Responsibilities  include  manage¬ 
ment  of  editorial,  advertising,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  business  departments. 
Publisher  must  work  with  top  25  adver¬ 
tising  accounts,  develop  special 
sections  for  classified  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  and  operate  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  media  environment.  This  is  a  full¬ 
time  position  requiring  three  to  five 
years  of  general  management  and  sales 
experience.  Applicant  should  be  well 
organized,  possess  fiscal  knowledge 
and  excellent  people  skills. 

Box  5283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Award-winning  Northern  Calif.  Weekly, 
4000  paid,  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  general  manager  with  strong  sales 
background.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  goal  oriented  person  in  a 
beautiful  and  fast-growing  area  close  to 
a  major  city.  Minimum  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  general  manager  or  publisher. 
Self-motivated  individual  a  must. 
Salary  resume  with  cover  letter  to:  Box 
5293,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  OPENINGS 

PUBL  /  25K  OLY  /  EAST  TO  $75K 

GM  /  WKLY  /  EAST  TO  $60K 

SLS  DEV  MGR  /  METRO  /  WEST  TO  $65K 
AO  DIR  /  WKLY  /  WEST  TO  $55K 

AD  DIR  /  40K  DLY  /  EAST  TO  $50K 

REG  SLS  MGR  /  METRO  /  EAST  TO  $50K 

AO  DIR  /  WKLY  /  MIDWEST  TO  WOK 

AO  MGR  /  WKLY  /  SOUTHWEST  TO  $40K 

CIRC  MKTG  MGR  /  METRO  /  EAST  TO  $55K 
CIRC  DIR  /  WKLY  GRP  /  EAST  TO  $50K 

CIRC  DIR  /  25K  DLY  /  EAST  TO  $45K 

PRE  PRESS  MGR  /  WKLY  /  WEST  TO  $42K 
MAIL  ROOM  MGR  /  40K  DLY  /  WEST  TO  S40K 

CAMERA  RM  SUPV  /  WKLY  /  WEST  TO  S35K 

/ 

All  positions  fee  paid. 
Send  resume  In  confidence  or 
call: 

Patrick  Quinn 

pdq 

^  DCrQMiTCQC  ■ 


Post  Office  Box  1641 
Media,  PA  19063 
(215)  353-4722 
Fax  (215)  353-2207 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


4,000  distribution  California  high 
desert  weekly  needs  individual  (or 
couple)  with  all-around  skills  to  be 
hands-on  manager(s).  Salary,  perfor¬ 
mance  bonus  and  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  General 
Manager,  Brehm  Communications,  Inc. 
PO  Box  28429,  San  Diego,  CA  92198. 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  Seeking  aggres¬ 
sive,  experienced  manager  with  prior  P 
&  L  responsibilities  to  lead  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  dynamic  Manassas,  VA  market. 
Competitive  situation  demands  hard¬ 
working  approach  to  increasing 
revenue,  maintaining  or  lowering 
expenses,  and  improving  local  editorial 
quality  and  circulation.  Great  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  individual.  Send  resume  to: 
Michael  Bush,  Park  Newspaper,  PO  Box 
550,  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 


Publisher  -  12,000  circulation  Zone  5 
daily  seeks  aggressive,  hands-on  mana¬ 
ger.  Must  have  strong  marketing  back¬ 
ground,  with  working  knowledge  of  all 
departments.  Excellent  compensation 
package  with  401(k).  Group  operation 
with  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Resumes  to  Box  5278,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR 

17,000  circulation  zone  two  daily  seeks 
an  experienced  advertising  executive.  If 
you  are  organized;  if  you  can  sell  major 
accounts;  and  if  you're  a  motivational 
sales  manager,  we’d  like  to  hear  from 
you.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary.  MBO 
Program,  401(K)  plan,  good  benefits, 
and  a  great  quality  of  life.  Send  your 
resume,  with  salary  history  and  cover 
letter  to  Box  5261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
To  take  charge  new  sales  division  in 
long  established  Brooklyn,  NY  weekly 
and  shopper  group.  Resume  to  Box 
P25D,  1  Irving  Place,  New  York,  NY 
10003. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Athens,  Georgia 

The  Athens  Banner-Herald  and  Daily 
News,  37,000  mid-size  Sunbelt  daily 
combination  newspapers  need  an 
aggressive,  outgoing  sales  leader  to 
guide  sales  staff  in  beautiful,  growing 
area.  Good  sales  and  communicative 
skills,  training  ability  and  direct  mail, 
printing,  creative  background  helpful. 
Morris  Communications  Corporation  is  a 
multi-facet  media  company  offering 
outstanding  benefits,  salary/bonus  and 
growth  potential.  Reply  tO:  A.  Mark 
Smith,  PO  Box  912,  Athens,  GA 
30603-0912. 


Advertising  Manager  wanted,  small¬ 
town  5.000-circulation  daily,  midwest. 
Send  experience,  resume  to  Box  5280, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
The  Bakersfield  Californian  is  looking 
for  an  energetic  sales  supervisor  who 
enjoys  working  directly  with  major  Clas¬ 
sified  accounts.  Oversee  a  staff  of  9, 
handling  auto,  real  estate  and  recruit¬ 
ment  advertisers. 

Join  a  progressive,  family-owned  news¬ 
paper,  circulation  94,000  Sunday, 
84,000  daily,  that  is  enjoying  a  growth 
market.  The  staff  is  energized  and 
making  goals  now-we  need  a  leader  to 
maximize  opportunities  in  these  areas. 
Bakersfield  is  centrally  located  and 
close  to  everything.  The  cost  of  living 
makes  this  location  very  attractive. 
Contact  Human  Resources  for  a  career 
opportunity.  Send  resume  to  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakers¬ 
field.  CA  93302. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  10,000 
circulation  daily.  Responsible  for  retail 
advertising  and  ad  composition.  We 
offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package.  Career  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  If  you  are  a  hands-on  manager  who 
can  make  things  happen,  we  would  like 
to  hear  from  you.  Send  your  resume  to: 
Bill  McCartney,  The  Selma  Times- 
Journal,  1018  Water  Ave.,  Selma,  AL 
36702. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

46,000  circulation  daily  located  on  the 
border  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee  seeks 
an  aggressive,  innovative  leader  to 
supen/ise  inside  and  outside  sales  staff. 
Experience  in  management,  telemark¬ 
eting,  selling  against  competing  media, 
sales  promotions,  training,  budgeting, 
and  new  business  development  a  must. 
Candidates  should  possess  motivation¬ 
al,  leadership  and  organizational  skills. 
Experience  in  front  end  system 
implementation  a  plus.  Send  letter  of 
introduction,  salary  history  and  resume 
to  Bristol  Herald  Courier,  PO  Box  609, 
Bristol,  VA  24203,  Attn:  Advertising 
Director.  Absolutely  no  phone  calls! 


CORPORATE  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER  -  This  is  a  new  position. 
Person  filling  this  position  will  be  prim¬ 
ary  contact  and  liaison  between  group 
headquarters  and  major  national  and 
regional  retailers  including:  Sears,  K- 
Mart,  J.C.  Penney,  Montgomery  Ward, 
Target,  Wal-Mart,  Ames,  Jordan  Marsh, 
A&P,  Shop-Rite,  etc.  Work  with  news¬ 
paper  representatives  in  an  effort  to 
secure  national  linage  from  airlines, 
package  goods  manufacturers,  etc.  Call 
on  auto  dealer  associations  and  regional 
accounts  with  national  ad  reps  and  ad 
directors/managers. 

Coordinate  all  sales  activity  with 
publishers  and  advertising  managers. 
Prepare  and  present  target  account 
presentations.  Understand  demo¬ 
graphics,  psychographics,  reach  and 
frequency,  gross  rating  point,  etc.  Deve¬ 
lop  proposals  for  group  advertising  rates 
of  ROP  and  preprint  for  target  accounts. 
Be  capable  of  negotiating  group  adver¬ 
tising  rates  and  contracts  with  major 
advertisers. 

Also,  take  charge  of  one  person  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  staff.  An  opportunity 
to  grow  with  this  company. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Minimum  five  years 
experience  as  newspaper  marketing 
director,  retail  ad  manager,  classified 
ad  manager  or  combination.  College 
degree  in  marketing  or  business  admi¬ 
nistration  desired  but  not  mandatory. 
Prefer  someone  with  experience  in 
successfully  dealing  with  major  news¬ 
paper  advertising  accounts.  Must  be 
energetic  and  enthusiastic.  Able  to 
travel. 

Salary:  low  to  mid-60’s. 

Send  resume  to: 

Box  5291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

National  organization  of  small  daily 
newspapers  seeks  promotion-minded 
individuals  ready  for  advancement  to 
advertising  sales  manager  positions. 
These  ambitious  individuals  should  be 
prepared  to  sell,  teach  by  example,  and 
be  promotionally-minded.  Submit 
resume,  with  detailed  cover  letter  to: 
John  Yetter,  Park  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
550  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 
(This  is  a  screening  process,  final  hiring 
decisions  will  be  made  at  individual 
newspapers.) 


FAX  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CO-OP 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

for  THE  TIMES  UNION,  New  York’s 
Capital  Newspapers,  Albany,  New  York. 
An  excellent  opportunity  for  the  right 
person,  one  who  possesses  a  high  level 
of  self  confidence  and  who  understands 
and  believes  in  the  potential  offered  by 
available  co-op.  Reporting  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  director,  the  co-op  manager  will 
be  responsible  for  establishing  a  pro¬ 
active  co-op  advertising  sales  depart¬ 
ment  and  for  managing  the  efforts  of 
both  retail  and  classified  sales  people  in 
their  pursuit  of  all  forms  of  co-op 
revenue.  ReCAS  co-op  retrieval  system 
provided.  Experience  working  for  a 
retailer  packaging,  pursuing  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  co-op,  as  well  as  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  management  experi¬ 
ence,  particularly  desirable.  Lucrative 
income  potential  through  performance 
oriented  package.  Excellent  benefits. 
Send  detailed  resume  stating  earnings 
desired  to: 

AD#  3596 
THE  TIMES  UNION 
PO  BOX  15020 
Albany,  NY  12212 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 

The  award-winning  Des  Moines  Register 
is  seeking  the  right  person  to  be  our 
Retail  Sales  Manager. 

For  this  management  position,  we  are 
seeking  someone  who  can  make  deci¬ 
sions  and  lead  by  example.  This  person 
will  report  to  the  Retail  Advertising 
Manager. 

This  is  a  perfect  chance  for  an  innovator 
and  achiever  to  excel  in  a  competitive 
market,  leading  a  team  of  21  of  the  best 
sales  executives  in  the  business.  The 
Register  has  daily  circulation  at 
207,126  and  Sunday  circulation  of 
346,275. 

Competitive  experience  essential,  parti¬ 
cularly  selling  against  broadcast.  News¬ 
paper  management  experience  is 
required  in  order  to  deal  with  staff  deve¬ 
lopment  and  leadership.  Experience  in 
successfully  marketing  new  ideas  is  a 
plus. 

Starting  salary  is  approximately  $40k  to 
$50k  depending  on  qualifications. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  is  located  in  a 
beautiful,  metropolitan  city  with  many 
public  parks,  golf  courses  and  cultural 
activities.  As  a  member  of  the  Gannett 
media  organization,  we  offer  a  full 
benefit  package,  incentive  plan  and 
opportunity  for  advancement. 

If  you’re  this  kind  of  winner,  send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  The  Des 
Moines  Register,  PO  Box  957,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50304. 

The  Des  Moines  Register 

EEO/Affirmative  Action  Employer 
m/f/h 

Wanted!  An  aggressive,  career  oriented 
manager,  planner,  teacher,  motivator 
for  the  best  job  in  the  world,  or  at  least 
our  little  corner  of  it.  You  will  manage  a 
retail  and  classified  staff  for  a  21,000 
PM  daily,  AM  weekends  with  a  growing 
TMC  as  strong  new  product  plans.  You 
will  be  part  or  a  dynamic  management 
team  with  career  opportunities  with  one 
of  the  nation’s  largest  and  most  progres¬ 
sive  groups.  You’ll  live  in  scenic  and 
historic  south  Pennsylvania/northern 
Maryland.  To  qualify  you  must  be  a 
successful  manager  at  a  smaller  daily  or 
in  a  key  second  level  management  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  larger  newspaper.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  past  success  stories  from  a 
competitive  market  a  must. 

Box  5282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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What’s  the 
fastest  way 
to  get  the 
attention 
of  over 
120,000* 
newspaper 
professionals? 

Use  E&P’s 

Voice 

Classified 

Service— 

a  new 

feature 

beginning 

with  the 

May  4th 

issue! 


Look  for  our  free  offer  on  page  1  this  week. 


*£&P  Research  Inc.  1990  readership  study,  (includes  pass-along  readership). 

E&P  Classified 

. . .  gets  results 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 
California’s  fastest  growing  Daily  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  manager  to  work  with  a  staff  of 
10  retail  sales  people. 

Send  resume  to: 

Daily  News 

Attn:  Retail  Advertising  Manager 
Box  4200 

Woodland  Hills,  CA  91367-4200 


ART/EDITORIAL 

ARTIST 

A  booming,  160,000  daily  in  fastest 
growing  county  in  California  looking  for 
someone  with  experience,  imaginative 
page  design  skills,  Mac  smarts  and 
strong  concepts  for  infographics 
designed  for  content,  not  just  appear¬ 
ance.  Illustration  ability  a  plus.  This 
recently  redesigned  newspaper  has  an 
art  staff  of  6.  Send  resume,  samples 
quickly  to  Sally  Ann  Maas.  The  Press- 
Enterprise,  Box  792,  Riverside.  CA 
92502-0792. 


ART/GRAPHICS 

ARTIST  WANTED  -  The  Arizona  Republ¬ 
ic  is  looking  for  a  creative  newspaper 
artist.  Responsibilities  include  Macin¬ 
tosh  generated  informational  graphics 
as  well  as  traditional  forms  of  illustra¬ 
tion  and  design.  Send  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  tO: 

Howard  I.  Finbe^ 

Assistant  Managing  Editor 
The  Arizona  Republic 
PO  Box  1950 
Phoenix,  AZ  85001 


GRAPHICS  Advertisement  Designer  for 
small  circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
Alaska.  Send  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Box  5286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST: 

If  you’re  a  graphics  person  who  also 
wants  to  be  a  journalist,  you’ll  fit  in  well 
with  us.  We  need  a  Macintosh  literate 
person  with  strong  illustration  skills. 
You’ll  work  in  strong  creative  environ¬ 
ment  with  a  congenial  staff  in  a  great 
news  town  not  far  from  San  Francisco. 
Enjoy  good  pay  and  the  fine  life  in 
Northern  California.  Send  resume  to 
The  Stockton  Record,  PO  Box  900, 
Stockton.  CA  95201,  or  phone  Bruce 
Spence  at  (209)  943-6397. 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  in  Northwest  Indiana,  is 
seeking  a  graphic  artist.  The  person  we 
hire  should  have  a  good  working  sense 
of  design,  know  how  to  produce  quality 
graphics  on  a  Macintosh  using 
MacDraw  II  and  Aldus  Freehand)  and  be 
able  to  produce  good-quality  illustra¬ 
tions  for  publication.  Design  skills  and  a 
working  knowledge  of  newspaper  layout 
preferred.  The  Post-Tribune  is  a 
85,000-daily  and  95,000-Sunday 
newspaper  in  Gary,  30  minutes  from 
downtown  Chicago.  Our  market  is  very 
competitive.  We  prefer  that  candidates 
have  at  least  one  year  of  experience  on  a 
daily  newspaper  or  in  a  position  as  an 
artist.  Send  a  resume  and  samples  to 
Thomas  Lauder,  Art  Director,  Post- 
Tribune,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN 
46402. 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation  Director  -  Gavilan  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  is  looking  for  a  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  oriented  circulation  director  for 
our  newspapers  located  in  the  rapidly 

trowing  market  between  San  Jose  and 
alinas,  CA.  Send  your  resume  to: 
Publisher,  Gavilan  Newspapers,  Inc., 
PO  Box  22365,  Gilroy,  CA  95021. 
EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  AREA  MANAGER 

National  newspaper  has  position  avail¬ 
able  for  a  Circulation  Area  Manager  in 
Zone  6.  Entails  supervision  of  home 
delivery,  single  copy  operations  and 
related  sales,  along  with  involvement  in 
printsite  coordination  and  responsibility 
over  the  zone  office.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  self  starter  able  to  work  in  an 
independent  environment.  Some  travel 
involved.  Send  resume  to  Box  5285, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Needed  for  twin  daily  newspapers  with 
twice-weekly  TMCs  in  scenic  south 
central  Wisconsin.  Daily  paid  circula¬ 
tion  is  small  (12,000  total),  but  growth 
potential  is  tremendous  with  over 
45,000  homes  in  our  four-county 
market. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  right  person. 

If  you  feel  you  are  that  person,  send 
resume  with  references  to: 

Jim  Bowers,  Publisher 
The  Daily  Register 
PO  Box  470 
Portage,  Wl  53901 


Circulation  Manager 
30,000  PM  daily  plus  Saturday  and 
Sunday  AM  seventy-five  year  old  family 
owned  operation.  Report  directly  to 
Sales/Marketing  Director.  Must  be 
experienced  in  all  aspects  of  circulation 
with  sales  a  priority.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Don  Kincaid, 
The  Decatur  Daily.  PO  Box  2213,  Deca- 
tuf,  Ala.  35603. _ 

An  income  tax  form  is  like  a 
laundry  list  — either  way 
you  lose  your  shirt. 

Fred  Allen 

CIRCULATION  MARKETING  MGR 
Weekly  community  gmup  seeks  quali¬ 
fied  individual  experienced  with  free 
and  paid  circulation,  conversion,  prom¬ 
otion,  direct  mail  and  list  management. 
Growing  company,  great  potential. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  G. 
Elliot,  Operations  Director,  410  S.  First 
St..  San  Jose,  CA  95113. 

CIRCULATION  ZONE  MANAGER 
Sunny  Southern  California  major  metro 
has  an  opportunity  for  an  aggressive, 
self-motivated  and  upwardly  mobile 
Circulation  professional.  We  need 
people  with  a  minimum  of  3  years 
Circulation  experience  who  can  manage 
an  office  of  ten  or  more  District  Mana¬ 
gers  in  a  market  which  requires  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  planning,  a  keen  ability  to 
service  customers,  and  possesses  top- 
notch  communication  and  people  skills. 
If  you  are  interested  in  the  opportunity, 
send  resume  to  Larry  Blake,  The  Orange 
County  Register,  625  N.  Grand  Avenue, 
Santa  Ana,  California  92701  or  call 
(714)  953-7751. 


POSTAL  AFFAIRS  MANAGER 

Dynamic,  innovative,  national  business 
newspaper  seeks  aggressive,  self- 
motivated  individual  to  supervise  all 
aspects  of  mail  delivery  system.  Must 
have  3  years  minimum  postal  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  college  degree.  Newspaper/ 
magazine  experience  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter,  detailing  work 
and  salary  history  to: 

M.  Schuster 
PO  Box  25970 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90025 

WANTED:  Sales  oriented  Circulation 
Director  for  small  daily  in  Zone  5.  Beau¬ 
tiful  area,  excellent  opportunity.  Send 
resume,  references,  and  work  history  to 
Box  5276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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DATA  PROCESSING 

Publishing  Systems  Analyst 

The  Modesto  Bee,  a  McClatchy  News¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  an  individual  to 
support  our  existing  publishing  systems 
and  play  a  key  role  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  new  systems. 

Ideal  candidate  will  have  Sll  System/55 
and  Mac  experience,  programming  and 
newspaper  experience,  typesetting 
methodology  and  the  ability  to  write 
clear,  concise  documentation  and 
instructions,  and  work  quickly  and 
accurately  to  meet  critical  deadlines. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
comprehensive  benefits  package 
including  401 K,  employee  stock  purch¬ 
ase  and  3  weeks  vacation. 

Send  resume,  salary  history,  and  refer¬ 
ences  tO:  HR  Dept.,  PO  Box  3928, 
Modesto,  CA  95352  or  fax  to  (209) 
578-2095. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  -  Boston-based 
national  consumer  cycling  magazine 
seeks  talented  writer/editor  for  our 
expanding  staff.  Must  have  minimum 
two  years  experience  in  journalism  and 
a  rabid  interest  in  the  sport  of  cycling. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  and  clips  (no  phone  calls) 
to; 

Box  5255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR,  COPY 
EDITOR  -  Applicant  must  have  eye  for 
detail.  Good  layout,  pagination  skills. 
Ability  to  work  3-4  slots  per  week.  We’re 
a  growing,  mid-sized  PM  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market  in  upstate  New  York.  We’re 
here  to  excel  and  win.  Good  salary, 
benefits,  quality  of  life.  Send  samples, 
references,  resume  to:  Ken  Plutnicki, 
Executive  Sports  Editor,  The  Record, 
501  Broadway,  Troy,  NY  12181. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Aggressive,  enthusiastic  editor  wanted 
for  mid-sized  daily  PM  in  upstate  New 
York.  Applicant  should  have  eye  for 
detail,  know  sports,  grammar,  write 
bright  and  lively  headlines,  and  have 
layout  and  pagination  skills.  Position 
available  immediately.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to:  Ken  Plutnicki, 
Executive  Sports  Editor,  The  Record, 
501  Broadway,  Troy,  NY  12181. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF/PAGE  ONE  EDITOR 
The  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat,  a  New 
York  Times  Co.  paper  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia's  wine  country,  has  an  opening 
for  a  Copy  Desk  Chief.  At  least  five  years 
experience  as  a  copy  editor  and  at  least 
two  years  as  a  supervisor  are  required. 
The  desk  chief  directs  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  10-person  desk. 

The  Press  Democrat  is  a  growing  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  with  a  circulation  of  94,000 
daily,  102,000  Sunday. 

Send  resume,  references,  samples  of 
layout,  editing  and  headlines  to  James 
Fremgen,  Executive  News  Editor,  The 
Press  Democrat,  PO  Box  569,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95402.  Samples  will  not  be 
returned.  Photocopies  acceptable. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


^.lobLine^ 
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EXTRA!  EXTRA!  EXTRA! 
Hear  All  About  It.  The  Best 
Newspaper  Jobs  Delivered 
To  Your  Telephone  Daily! 

1-900-786-7800 
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EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.  Small  daily  on 
northern  Michigan  coast  is  accepting 
applications  for  reporter/layout  editor 
who  can  fill  ME's  job  in  near  future. 
Good  step  up  for  weekly  editor.  Call  Rip 
in  Cheboygan,  (616)  627-7144. 

Award-winning  daily  newspaper  in  New 
Mexico  is  seeking  a  police/court  repor¬ 
ter  eager  to  join  a  young,  professional 
news  staff.  J-degree  required,  and  some 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Editor  Jerry 
McCormack,  Roswell  Daily  Record,  PO 
Box  1897,  Roswell,  NM  88202. 


Entry  level  reporting  position  at  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  heart  of  the  Olympic 
region.  Send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Tom  Keegan,  Lake  Placid 
News,  Box  111,  Lake  Placid,  NY 
12946,  (518)  523-4401. 


Experienced  free-lance  financial  writer 
to  produce  monthly  column  for  national 
medical  magazine.  Column  will  be 
based  on  interviews  with  stock  market 
experts.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Sherri  Ward  Massey,  Assistant  Editor, 
Private  Practice,  PO  Box  12489,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  OK  73157.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  EDITOR 

Major  consumer  magazine  needs 
reporter/field  editor  with  minimum  of  3 
years  experience  in  covering  interior 
design  and  home  furnishings.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  styling  &  propping  for  photogra¬ 
phy  a  plus.  Position  involves  1  to  2 
weeks  of  travel  a  month. 

Please  send  resume  and  clips  to:  Louis 
Joyner,  Senior  Design  Editor,  Southern 
Living,  Box  523,  Birmingham,  AL 


If  you  think  Mississippi  is  all  Bubbas, 
boonies  and  Boss  Hoggs,  think  again. 
Think  about  sun,  sand,  seafood  and 
nearby  New  Orleans.  And  think  about  a 
first-rate  newspaper;  The  Sun  Herald,  a 
50,000  Knight-Ridder  AM  that  covers 
the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast.  We’re  look¬ 
ing  tor  a  newsside  copy  editor  who  can 
design,  edit  and  write  headlines  for  one 
of  the  country’s  best  small  dailies.  Send 
resume  to  Trent  Roberts,  News  Editor, 
The  Sun  Herald,  PO  Box  4567,  Biloxi, 
Miss.  39535.  (601)  896-2102. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  15,000  India¬ 
na  daily  and  Sunday  on  Lake  Michigan. 
Must  possess  strong  management  abili¬ 
ty  and  be  skilled  in  all  technical  phases. 
Superior  copy  editing  ability  a  must  for 
this  newspaper  with  a  long  history  of 
winning  awards.  Part  of  Nixon  News¬ 
papers’  11  publications.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits  in  an  outstanding 
community  40  miles  from  Chicago. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Don  Manaher,  Publisher,  News- 
Dispatch,  121  W.  Michigan  Blvd., 
Michigan  City,  IN  46360.  No  phone 
calls. 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  THE  TIMES, 
65,000  a.m.  daily  in  Munster  Indiana 
seeks  a  innovative,  energetic  news  pro 
who  is  ready  to  work  in  the  trenches  of  a 
competitive  market.  Help  leading  highly 
charged  news  staff  in  building  an 
aggressive  news  product.  Strong  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  people  and  news  judging 
skills  required.  Prior  management 
experience  helpful.  New  state-of-the-art 
facility.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Bill  Nangle,  Executive  Editor,  THE 
TIMES,  601  45th  Ave.,  Munster,  IN 
46321. 


Managing  editor  is  needed  for  a  cutting 
edge  32-page,  4-color,  bi-monthly  jour¬ 
nalistic  magazine  published  by  a  major 
evangelical  Christian  church.  Writing 
and  editing  experience  required.  Please 
send  clips  and  resume  to  Box  5288, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


Managing  Editor/Editor 

We’re  looking  for  an  ME  who  wants  to 
grow  into  the  editor’s  job.  We  want 
someone  who’s  probably  had  at  least  six 
years  writing,  editing,  layout  and 
headwriting  experience;  who’s  ready  to 
lead,  train  and  enthuse  a  staff  of  eight 
turned-on  reporters  and  photographers; 
who  can  write  editorials;  and  who’s 
computer-competent  and  willing  to 
learn  more.  We're  an  8,500  circulation 
tri-weekly  in  one  of  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia’s  most  delightful  Sierra  foothills 
communities  with  45%  retired  readers 
but  a  growing  younger  population. 
We’ve  won  the  state’s  general  excel¬ 
lence  award  for  newspapers  our  size  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  we  want  to  main¬ 
tain  and  build  on  that  solid  base.  We’re 
a  fun  place  to  work  ~  but  we  work  hard. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  writing 
and  makeup  to  R.K.  Rebele,  Publisher, 
Paradise  Post,  PO  Drawer  70,  Paradise, 
CA  95969.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

Managing  editor  with  imagination,  drive 
and  energy  for  Zone  4  daily.  Weekly 
experience  helpful,  city  editor  experi¬ 
ence  preferred,  skills  for  motivating  10 
person  team  essential.  Successful  appl¬ 
icant  will  know  how  to  make  local  news 
score  in  a  highly  competitive  market. 
Send  resume,  samples  of  work. 

Box  5289,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OP-ED  PAGE  EDITOR 

The  San  Diego  Tribune  seeks  an  editor- 
writer  with  a  strong  background  in  op-ed 
page  production  and  use  of  syndicate 
material.  The  candidate  should  have 
experience  in  layout  and  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  Supervisory  experience  is  desir¬ 
able.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Steven  Prosinski, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor.  San  Diego 
Tribune,  Box  191,  San  Diego.  CA 
92112.  No  calls  please. 

Our  award-winning  News  Department  is 
seeking  a  full-time  News  Editor.  The 
qualified  candidate  should  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  experience  in  writing 
and  copy  editing.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  and  clips  to:  Kathy  Sterbenc 
Belvidere  Daily  Republican,  401  Whit¬ 
ney  Blvd.,  Belvidere,  Illinois  61008. 

POLICE  REPORTER 
Savannah  News-Press,  Zone  4,  looking 
for  experienced  reporter  to  cover  police 
beat  for  the  Evening  Press.  Please  send 
resume  and  samples  to:  Rexanna 
Lester,  Managing  Editor,  Savannah 
News-Press,  PO  Box  1088,  Savannah, 
GA  31402. 


REPORTER  NEEDED 
We  are  looking  for  a  versatile,  exper¬ 
ienced  reporter  to  fill  a  cops/general 
assignment  position.  The  Delaware 
State  News  is  making  a  few  changes 
and  needs  candidates  who  can  write, 
type  and  lively  and  who  are  interested  in 
working  for  a  capital  city  daily  with  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  community  news. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to  Miche- 
al  Pelrine,  City  Editor,  Delaware  State 
News.  PO  Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903. 


REPORTER/EDITOR 
Fast  growing  weekly  newspaper  in 
Queens,  NY  seeks  self-starter  to  edit 
and  report  local  news.  One  year  experi¬ 
ence  and  car  required.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Queens  Publishing  Corp., 
214-1 1  41st  Ave.,  Bayside,  NY  11361. 


SPORTS  SLOT 

West  coast  metro  seeks  a  big  leaguer  for 
the  sports  slot.  We  need  a  leader  who 
understands  reporting  and  editing,  can 
make  deadlines,  and  knows  how  to 
manage  people.  We  will  pay  a  good 
salary  and  offer  an  opportunity  to  work 
for  a  paper  recognized  by  both  readers 
and  professional  peers.  Send  resumes 
to  Box  5270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


Vermont’s  best  newspaper  (25,000) 
seeks  assistant  city  editor/copy  editor 
for  six-person  desk.  We’re  a  family- 
owned  daily  committed  to  creativity  and 
local  news.  Send  resume  to  S. 
Baumann,  Rutland  Herald,  27  Wales 
St.,  PO  Box  668,  Rutland,  VT  05702. 

Writer/editor/layout  artist  needed  to 
produce  a  wide  range  of  advertorial 
special  sections  for  a  twice-weekly 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in  the  Florida 
Keys. 

Photography  a  plus.  Send  work  samples 
and  resume  to  Jackie  Harder,  Editor, 
The  Keynoter,  PO  Box  158,  Marathon, 
FL  33050;  or  call  305/743-5551. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  - 
Experienced  composing  room  foreman 
needed  to  run  night  side  operation  for 
New  Jersey  daily.  A  working  knowledge 
of  all  composition  functions  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  foster  personal  accounta¬ 
bility  is  required.  Experience  with  pagi¬ 
nation  and  computerized  ad  makeup 
systems  is  helpful.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5271,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOPLATE  FOREMAN  -  Zone  2  A.M. 
daily  needs  an  experienced  foreman 
familiar  with  all  areas  of  photoplate 
(cameras,  platemaking,  stripping,  etc.). 
Candidates  must  be  laser  scanner  oper¬ 
ators  with  the  ability  to  train  others  on 
the  scanner.  A  commitment  to  produc¬ 
ing  quality  work  is  essential.  Send 
resume  to  Box  5272,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


The  European  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
daily  newspaper  for  American  military 
personnel  in  Europe,  is  seeking  a 

TECHNICAL  DIRECTOR 
(Chief  of  Repair  and  Maintenance) 

Responsibilities  include  supervision  of 
the  15-person  Repair  and  Maintenance 
Subsection.  This  department  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  installation,  repair  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  range  of  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment,  including  processors,  cameras, 
scanners,  presses,  inserters  and 
conveyors  at  the  Stars  and  Stripes  print¬ 
ing  plant  near  Darmstadt,  Germany. 
Minimum  requirements;  Five  years 
supervisory/managerial  work  experience 
in  or  related  to  the  work  of  the  position 
to  be  filled. 

Starting  Salary:  Dependent  on  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  experience,  up  to  $35,000 
p/a. 

Compensation  includes  housing  allow¬ 
ance,  group  insurance,  and  military  PX/ 
Commissary  privileges.  Round  trip  relo¬ 
cation  expenses  paid.  Three  year  renew¬ 
able  service  agreement  required. 

If  you  are  interested  call  our  New  York 
Office,  (212)  620-3333,  for  an  appli¬ 
cation.  Submit  it  with  a  resume  and 
cover  letter  to: 

European  Stars  and  Stripes 
Attn:  Civilian  Personnel  Office 
APO  NY  09211 

Applications  must  be  received  or  post- 
marked  NLT:  26  April  1991. _ 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER/GM  with  17  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising,  circulation,  market¬ 
ing,  news,  labor  contract  negotiations, 
commercial  printing,  turn  arounds,  and 
ancillary  profit  centers,  seeks  challenge 
any  zone.  Call  Douglas  (813) 
394-2832.  Write  730  Amber  Drive, 
Marco  Island,  FL  33937. 
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Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 

E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'li  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used 
equipment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new 
employment  opportunities  and  hire  the  key 
people  who  make  your  newspaper  run. 

Up  to  10  pages  of  new,  fresh  and  up-to-date 
classified  listings  every  week  in  E&P! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To 
place  your  classified  ad  call  (212)  675-4380 
or  mail  it  to  the  E&P  Classified  Dept.,  11  West 
19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADHI 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Desire  to  lead  your  effort  toward  setting 
up  a  new  Alternate  Distribution  Division 
in  a  metro  area.  Strong  circulation  and 
marketing  experience;  with  MBA.  I  have 
contacts  with  both  APD  and  PE.  If  your 
company  has  made  the  decision  to 
move  ahead,  please  contact  me. 

Box  5257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Do  you  have  difficult  newspaper  proper¬ 
ty  that  no  one  is  willing  to  take  on?  I'm  a 
department  head  with  13  years  experi¬ 
ence,  who  is  interested  in  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  prove  myself  as  a  publisher  in 
such  a  situation.  I’ll  even  decrease  your 
expense  by  agreeing  to  work  my  first 
year  at  my  current  salary. 

Box  5292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


Mac  Pro:  College  grad  with  one  year 
experience  as  award  winning  typesetter/ 
graphic  artist  seeks  entry  level  Mac 
position.  Will  go  anywhere  for  the  right 
job.  Jeff  Krich,  1  Birmingham  Ct., 
Charleston,  SC  29407.  (803) 
571-6751. 


CIRCULATION 


Costcutting  Circulation  Head  (5-1/2 
years),  seeks  same  long  term  post  at 
9,000+  daily.  Garry  Sadler  (517) 
263-1975. 


Professional  circulator  eastern  Zone  2. 
Available  for  contract  services  or 
employment  to  suit  your  economies. 
(516)  588-2735. 


Award-winning  Florida  journalist  wants 
to  return  to  coastal  area.  Experience 
with  state's  top  metros.  Now  managing 
editor  of  Southeast  daily 
(salary:$51,000).  Looking  for  top 
editorial  job.  Box  5281,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Award-winning  reporter  w/formal  legal 
training  and  13  years  experience  cover- 
ing  Washington  seeks  job  w/ 
newspaper's  DC  bureau.  Strongly  moti¬ 
vated,  well-honed  investigative  skills, 
extensive  network  of  Washington  sour¬ 
ces,  daily  deadline  experience.  (301) 
565-9015. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
DECLARES  FREE  AGENCY 
Fourteen-year  veteran  ready  for  jump  to 
the  bigs.  Solid  hitter  to  left  or  center, 
fields  most  positions,  commits  few 
errors.  Dependable  team  player.  Also 
manages.  Box  5245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Veteran  AP  and  Newhouse  editor  seeks 
desk  job  in  southeast.  Richard  Waters, 
955  S.  Columbus  #503,  Arlington,  VA 
22204.  (703)  820-9297. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  REALLY  GOOD 
ENTERTAINMENT 
OR  FEATURES  EDITOR? 

Section  editor  at  top  New  York  City 
paper  wants  to  relocate.  Sterling 
resume.  Let’s  talk. 

Box  5269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER/EDITOR 
Veteran  beat  reporter  and  copy  editor 
with  two  of  nation's  premier  dailies 
wants  to  join  another  top  team.  Award¬ 
winning  clips,  outstanding  references. 
Call  Gary  Silvers  at  (904)  378-4598. 


Talented,  hardworking  pro  seeks 
writing/reporting  work,  freelance  or  full¬ 
time,  in  New  York  City.  Strong  news¬ 
paper  background  covering  business, 
political,  sociological  and  medical 
issues.  Call  Sue  (212)  721-0651. 


FREELANCE 


Experienced  music  writer  for  profiles, 
interviews,  reviews  and  columns.  Know¬ 
ledgeable  in  many  categories. 

Bill  Lengeman  (717)  566-6964. 


HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  JOURNALIST: 
From  alcoholism  to  weight  loss,  I  can 
give  your  health  and  medical  coverage  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  Regular  contributor  to 
national  publications.  Member  of 
National  Association  of  Science 
Writers,  American  Medical  Writers 
Association.  Ruth  Papazian,  1575 
Williamsbridge  Road,  Bronx,  NY 
10461.  (212)  823-7342. 


MEDICAL  WRITER:  RN  with  Mass 
Comm,  degree,  9  years  experience 
radio/TV/newspapers.  Your  assignment 
or  meeting  coverage.  30+  Freelance 
articles  published.  KurtUllman.  11078 
Huntington  Ct.,  Carmel,  IN  46032. 
(317)  843-2065. 


UBRARY 


NEWS  LIBRARY  ASSISTANT 
With  over  four  years  experience  as  a 
librarian  and  an  MA  in  journalism,  ready 
to  make  the  big  move  I’ve  been  plan¬ 
ning  my  whole  MLS  career:  want  to 
break  into  news  libraries  field,  working 
under  a  top  news  librarian  in  a  proges- 
sive  news  library.  You  get  the  best  for 
your  money.  I  get  the  best  possible  work 
experience.  Box  5290,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


All-terrain  photographer.  4  years  daily 
experience  in  climbing  tall  buildings 
and  jumping  into  sewers  for  the  right 
shot,  wants  to  work  for  you.  Seeking  to 
grow  with  medium-sized  daily. 

Jay  (205)  222-1075. 


E&P  Classified 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Being  nice,  keeping  promises  doesn’t  cost  newspapers  a  dime 


By  David  McElroy 

When  the  auto  service  center  told 
me  that  they  would  have  my  tire 
changed  and  I  would  be  on  the  road  in 
an  hour,  1  was  not  really  too  thrilled 
with  the  prospects  of  bumming 
around  the  mall  waiting,  but  it  was 
something  I  could  live  with. 

When  I  showed  up  slightly  more 
than  an  hour  later  and  found  my  car 
was  not  ready,  I  started  getting 
steamed.  When  they  could  not  even 
find  my  ticket  and  finally  discovered 
that  it  was  because  my  car  had  been 
pulled  into  one  of  the  service  bays  and 
left  sitting  there  untouched,  I  got 
madder. 

I  finally  got  my  car  back  two  hours 
after  I  had  dropped  it  off,  a  full  hour 
after  it  had  been  promised.  With  righ¬ 
teous  indignation  in  my  heart,  I 
thought  this  story  would  be  a  terrific 
narrative  lead  for  a  column  I  had  been 
wanting  to  write  on  how  lousy  service 
has  got  in  our  “service  economy.” 

I  never  did  write  the  column, 
though,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
will,  because  1  got  to  thinking  about 
the  embarrassing  position  it  would 
put  me  in.  I  would  have  to  end  up 
defending  the  lousy  service  people  get 
when  they  come  to  my  own  newspa¬ 
per. 

The  full  impact  of  that  realization 
did  more  than  take  away  a  column 
idea.  It  got  me  thinking  about  service 
in  our  entire  industry.  You  see,  my 
first  reaction  to  my  own  defensive¬ 
ness  was  pretty  weak.  It  was  some- 


(McElroy  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Demopolis  (Ala.]  Times.) 
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Get  your  copy  of 

MNews 

-  Australia’s  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News’  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business.  - 


To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
WCO I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
■  Cw!  year  -  26  issues  I  enclose  my 
bankdratt  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $  128. 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


City _ State _ Zip. 
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thing  like,  “Well,  gee,  that’s  differ¬ 
ent.  This  is  a  newspaper.  We  are  not  a 
service  industry.” 

Therein  lies  the  ugly  truth:  We  are 
not  a  service  industry  —  at  least  not 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  “ser¬ 
vice”  —  but  we  had  better  become 
one  if  we  want  to  keep  our  customers. 

As  1  think  about  the  newspapers 
where  I  have  worked  and  others  with 
which  I  have  dealt  as  both  a  sub¬ 
scriber  and  an  advertiser,  1  am  struck 
by  the  fact  that  most  newspapers  just 
do  not  seem  to  care  about  treating 
their  customers  decently.  I  have  been 
working  in  and  around  newspapers 
for  12  years,  but  I  have  never  yet  had 
any  training  —  formal  or  informal  — 
on  how  I  should  treat  customers. 


Surely  there  is  some  such  training  at 
some  newspapers,  but  1  have  to  admit 
I  do  not  know  of  any. 

When  I  have  mentioned  the  subject 
of  service  in  our  industry  to  those 
outside  the  newspaper  business,  the 
response  is  very  different.  Respon¬ 
dents  typically  get  an  angry  look  on 
their  faces  and  tell  me  two  or  three  of 
their  own  worst  horror  stories  from 
dealing  with  a  newspaper.  The  inter¬ 
esting  thing  is  that  there  is  no  single 
department  that  gets  skewered;  it  is 
not  just  newspeople  or  classified 
order  takers  or  delivery  people.  Want 
a  couple  of  examples? 

•  A  woman  who  had  placed  a  clas¬ 
sified  ad  in  a  major  Georgia  newspa¬ 
per  paid  her  bill  when  she  got  it.  She 
continued  to  be  billed.  She  sent  the 
paper  a  copy  of  the  canceled  check. 
She  continued  to  be  billed.  She  called, 
but  nobody  was  interested  in  helping 
her.  She  was  turned  over  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  agency.  The  agency  finally  left 
her  alone  after  she  had  threatened 
legal  action  if  their  incompetence 
damaged  her  credit. 

The  next  time  she  called  the  pa¬ 
per  to  place  a  classified,  she  was  told 
she  had  been  placed  on  the  paper’s 
bad  credit  list.  She  actually  had  to  use 
her  work  phone  number  and  her 
maiden  name  to  place  a  classified,  and 
nobody  at  the  paper  cared. 

•  A  man  subscribed  to  a  major 
newspaper  in  Alabama  and  told  the 


order  taker  to  put  the  bill  on  his  credit 
card.  It  never  showed  up  on  his  credit 
card,  and  his  carrier  started  leaving 
him  nasty  messages  written  on  the 
bills  she  was  sending:  “I  ain’t  going  to 
carry  you  no  more  if  you  don’t  pay.” 

The  newspaper’s  circulation  office 
could  not  seem  to  help.  They  took  the 
credit  card  number  again,  but  the  car¬ 
rier  still  did  not  seem  to  know.  After 
talking  to  the  circulation  director,  the 
customer  learned  that  the  newspaper 
not  only  did  not  have  his  credit  card 
billed,  but  did  not  even  have  any 
record  of  his  being  a  subscriber. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  circulation 
people  could  not  figure  out  who  the 
carrier  was  for  that  neighborhood. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  this 


story,  but  it  turned  out  that  the  paper 
finally  did  bill  the  man’s  credit  card 
six  months  late  but,  when  they  did, 
they  put  the  charge  through  twice. 

•  A  customer  called  a  weekly 
newspaper  to  say  that  he  had  not  been 
getting  his  newspaper.  The  response 
of  the  circulation  person:  “We  just 
mail  them  out,  so  you’ll  have  to  call 
the  post  office.” 

•  A  woman  brought  a  news  item 
about  a  relative  to  a  community  paper 
and  was  told  the  item  would  be  used. 
When  it  did  not  appear  in  any  form, 
she  called  to  ask  about  it.  “Gee,  we 
don’t  know  anything  about  it,”  she 
was  told.  “Someone  else’ll  have  to 
call  you  back.”  Nobody  ever  called. 

There  are  thousands  of  stories  we 
could  all  add,  but  the  bottom  line  is 
that  most  newspapers  do  a  lousy  job 
of  dealing  with  customers.  At  most  of 
our  papers,  real  effort  is  saved  for 
“important”  things,  i.e.  the  things 
that  bring  in  money. 

There  is  much  handwringing  in  our 
industry  about  the  future  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  We  talk  about  how  we  need  to 
do  this  or  that  to  appeal  to  various 
reader  groups,  and  those  changes  to 
make  our  papers  more  reader-friendly 
are  very  important. 

However,  I  fear  that  even  more 
fundamental  changes  have  to  happen 
at  the  same  time,  things  such  as 
teaching  people  how  to  say  “Thank 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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the  answer  to  your  growing  doily  and  Sunday  insertn-.g  reguirements  and  for 
imp.  raved  effioency  and  cost  savings,  contact  GMA— the  leoder  in  aovanced  technology 
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11  Main  Street,  Soi 
506-481-8562 
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Manufacturing  and  Engineering 
2980  Avenue  B,  Bethlehem,  PA  18017 
Tel.  215-694-9494 
FAX  215894-0776 


The  High  Speed  SLS-1000®  and  SLS-40®  Inserters  -  from  two  to  forty  hoppers  and  speeds  from  25,000  to  40,000  cph 


GMA  Package  Monitoring  System™  fPMS)  and  Missed  Insert  Repair  System™  (MRS)— provides  1000  zone  capability,  100%  product  repair 
and  is  the  most  advanced  and  proven  Management  and  Production  Control  Reporting  System  available  to  the  newspaper  industiy. 

'  "  ^  —  M  ^  •  NEWS-GRIP™  Single  Gripper  Conveyor— Single  copy  control  from  press 

folder  to  the  SLS  1000®  or  SLS  40®  and  Counter  Stacker,  at  speeds  up  to 
80,000  copies  per  hour. 


•  Press-to-Pocket™  (PTP)  On-Line  System— Main  jackets  up  to  160 
pages  delivered  from  the  press  to  the  pocket  of  the  High  speed 
SLS-1000®  or  SLS-40®  at  press  speeds. 

•  GMA  Line  Storage  System— Interfaces  directly  with  the 
SLS-1000®  or  SLS-40®  and  provides  insert  storage  and  retrieval 
and  automatic  buffering  and  overflow  capability. 


GMA  Automatic  Hopper  Loaders— provides  automatic 
jacket  and  inserting  feeding  of  SLS-1000®  and  SLS-40® 
inserting  systems. 


*We  chose  the  GMA  SLS4000!  Why?  Because  ofGMA^s  commitment 
to  engineering  and  technical  innovation  for  the  newspaper  nudbroom** 
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The  troops  threw  them  MRE  field  rations 
ancl  c^arettes,  and  one  ra^^y 
Iraqi  soldier  shouted  back,  “I  love  you.” 


Peter  Copeland  is  defense  correspondent  for  Scripps  Howard  News  Service. 


One  night  we  watched  a 
line  of  fleeing  Iraqi  tanks  get 
chewed  up  by  the  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  System,  a 
truck  that  shoots  12  rockets. 

Soon  the  horizon  was  lined 
with  a  string  of  golden  balls 
that  sparkled  as  the  fuel  and 
ammo  exploded. 

The  soldiers  watched  the 
batde,  eating  candy  and  junk 
food  (known  as  “pogie  bait” 
and  a  major  Army  food  group). 

They  cheered  the  brightest 
explosions  until  Sgt.  Maj.  Woodley  reminded  them, 
“Hey,don’t  forget  people  are  dying  out  there.” 

One  of  the  younger  officers,  staring  at  the  flames 

through  binoculars,  replied,  “ - em.”  Everyone 

laughed,  but  they  also  understood  what  was  hap¬ 
pening.  It  was  hard  to  get  the  soldiers  to  admit  the 
war  felt  any  different  than  training— that  was  their 
emotional  proteaion— but  seemg  so  much  destruc¬ 
tion  was  chilling. . . . 

. . .  The  night  before  the  ground  war  began,  I 
slept  in  a  tent  with  the  brigade  doctor,  Capt.  David 
Lawhom,  34,  of  Chattanooga,  Term.,  who  told  me 
to  start  taking  little  white  pills  every  eight  hours  for 
protection  against  Iraqi  nerve  agents. 

Several  soldiers  came  in  that  night  asking  for  the 
pills,  even  though  they  were  supposed  to  have  them. 
One  mistakenly  had  swallowed  all  of  his.  “Doc” 
gave  me  chocolate  chip  cookies  and  read  his  “To 
Any  Service  Member”  mail,  including  a  poem  from 
a  12-year-old  girl  named  “Rodent”  about  a  man 
and  a  woman  getting  chopped  up  by  knives. . . . 

On  the  first  night  of  the  ground  war, ...  a  junior 
officer  came  by  and  said,  “The  colonel  wants  to 


know  if  you  want  to  sit  m  on 
the  meeting.” 

I  ran  to  the  trailer  that 
served  as  the  brigade  TOC,  or 
tactical  operations  center,  and 
found  Col.  Morris  Boyd  re¬ 
viewing  the  day’s  activities 
with  his  staff.  Behind  him  was 
a  map  with  the  locations  of  all 
the  U.S.  forces  on  the  move 
in  Iraq. 

I  had  been  allowed  into  the 
inner  sanctum,  a  place  I  had 
only  im^ined  as  a  reporter. 
The  map  alone  was  rich  with  highly  classified 
information. 

I  couldn’t  write  about  it,  though,  because  of  the 
military  restrictions  on  the  press,  but  also  because 
I  wasn’t  about  to  give  away  our  location .... 

On  the  down  side,  seeing  the  map  and  being 
“read  in”  to  the  battle  plan  meant  the  colonel 
couldn’t  let  me  leave  until  the  war  was  over. . . . 

. . .  The  last  night  of  the  war,  the  convoy  was 
inching  through  the  Kuwaiti  desert  in  the  pitch  black. 

The  tanks  kept  firing,  but  by  now  the  Iraqis 
were  fleeing  rather  than  fighting.  The  troops  threw 
them  MRE  field  rations  and  cigarettes,  and  one 
raggedy  Iraqi  soldier  shouted  back,  “I  love  you.” 

— ^Excerpts  from  an  account  datelined  “WITH 
U.S.  FORCES,  Iraq”  by  defense  correspondent 
Peter  Copeland. 

The  story  was  detailed  and  memorable  because 
Copeland  was  right  there  on  the  front  line.  The 
story  was  well-edited  and  ready-to-use  because  it 
was  from  Scripps  Howard  News  Service.  Call 
Irwin  Breslauer  to  subscribe  to  the  most  readable 
wire  service  available.  (212)  580-8559. 
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